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LITERATURE. 
History of Florence. By Charles Yriarte. 


Translated by C. B. Pitman. (Sampson 
Low.) 


No city, not even Athens during her greatest 
time, has had so Jarge and so Jasting a share 
in the development of art in all its branches 
as Florence, the city of the Divine Mary of 
the Flower. Among the long roll of great 
Italian artists and writers from the thir- 








teenth to the sixteenth centuries, Florence 


ean boast as children of her own a number of 
the most brilliant names quite out of pro- 
portion to hersize or political importance. 
The history, in fact, of Florentine art is for a 
long while almost co-extensive with that of 
Italy; while in literature—whether poetry, 
history, scholarship, or philosophy—Florence 
has no less pre-eminence above all States or 
cities during that great period of revival 
awakened in Italy by the arrival of the By- 
zantine exiles, and heralded by Dante’s poem 
—the greatest of all monuments of human 
genius in mediaeval or modern times. 

In studying the history of Italy, as of 
other countries, we dwell far too much on the 
battles and political intrigues of the time, as 
if these were the main and only important 
incidents, history, for the most part, con- 


_ tenting herself with chronicling ‘‘ the stupid 


languor and the evil deeds of kings and 
scoundrels ;? whereas, in truth, the real heart- 
life of the country was throbbing with quite 
other thoughts and aims than these; while 
every day brought forth some new beauty of 
painter, sculptor, or humbler craftsman—a 
mighty army, chiefly unnamed to us, before 
whose lasting achievements the martial suc- 
cesses of condottieri and their leaders were 
really quite insignificant and momentary. 
We are led thus to think of the age as 
mainly a turbulent and bloody time, when 
men’s thoughts were given up to unscrupulous 
intrigues or luxurious and bestial self-in- 
dulgence, forgetting the countless peaceful 
homesteads and the noble and unconspicuous 
lives of thousands of workers labouring in 
some field of art to produce joy-giving objects 
of beauty—humble, may be, in use, but none 
the less a delight both to the makers and the 
users. Long after all faith and religious 
feeling had perished from the hearts of the 
so-called rulers of the Jand, love and reverence 
for purity and goodness were the mainspring 
of the life of the great bulk of the Florentine 
People, still happy in possessing a faith, 
which, whatever its faults may be, has at 
least been the very soul of the great art- 
growth of the time—a faith which supplied 
the noblest motives for painter and sculptor, 





stories of unselfishness and willing renuncia- 
tion for a noble end. 

In this respect the mediaeval Floren- 
tine was even happier than the ancient 
Greek, whose feeling for beauty, perfect as 
it was, went little below the surface, and 
mainly dealt only with the physical out- 
sides of things. The great image of the 
Madonna (Santa Maria del fiore)—the patron 
saint of the Florentines, who, more than any 
other people, paid her the devoutest homage, 
—is perhaps the noblest and most elevating 
conception ever attained to by humanity. 
The worship given to her, in fact though 
not in theory, was deeper and more reverential 
than that paid to any other member of the 
Christian hierarchy, not excepting Christ 
himself. In this supreme devotion to the 
noblest of all types we cannot but see the 
germ of some due acknowledgment of the 
superiority of woman over man in her greater 
purity and her keener sense of moral right, 
and of the deference due to her in her three- 
fold character of mother, wife, and daughter. 
No subject was so oft repeated, and repre- 
sented with such loving care in every detail, 
as the story of the Virgin’s life—from her. 
infant days at her mother’s knee, to the 
mystery of the Annunciation ; the sufferings 
of her maternal heart through her Son’s 
anguish; and finally, pregnant with meaning 
above the rest, the grand scene of her Corona- 
tion, where her divine Son sets on her head 
the crown, and raises her to a throne equal 
in splendour to his own. It is impos- 
sible, I think, to overrate the soften- 
ing and humanising influence of this great 
conception on the lives and thoughts of 
the people of Florence—still less its effect 
upon their art. The devotion paid to this 
high ideal gave stateliness to the female 
figures of Andrea Pisano, soft loveliness to the 
reliefs of Mino da Fiesole, and depth of feeling 
and expression to those of Verrocchio and 
Donatello. We are forced to admit that, 
among the many evils brought upon us by 
the destructive and revolutionary sides of 
Protestantism, none has been so great as that 
which we have suffered from the wilful 
destruction of this ennobling worship; and 
the injury has been many-sided, extending 
alike to our morality, our social virtues, and 
our art, 

One of the noblest women and most 
appreciative writers on art during the present 
century—Mrs. Jameson—in her Legends of 
the Madonna, has set forth in most eloquent 
words, the great importance of this Madonna- 
worship :— 
“These scattered, dim, mistakeu— often gross and 

rverted—ideas which were afterwards gathered 
into the pure, dignified, tender image of the 
Madonna, were but as the voice of a mighty 
prophecy, sounded through all the generations 
of men, even from the beginning of time, of the 
the coming moral regeneration, and complete and 
harmonious development of the whole human 
race, by the establishment, on a higher basis, 
of what has been called the ‘ feminine element’ 
in society. ... In the perpetual iteration of 
that beautiful image of THE WOMAN highly 
blessed—there, where others saw only pictures or 
statues, I have seen this great hope standing 
like a spirit beside the visible form: in the 
fervent worship once universally given to that 
gracious presence, I have beheld apn acknow- 
ledgment of a higher, as well as gentler power 
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than that of the strong hand and the might 
that makes the right—and in every earnest 
votary one who, as he knelt, was in this sense 
pious beyond the reach of his own thought, and 
devout beyond the meaning of his will.” 


M. Yriarte’s work on Florence deals but 
little with the general principles of the 
intellectual and artistic movements of the 
time, but consists chiefly of biographical 
sketches of the great Florentines, with some 
account of their most important works. The 
book begins with a good history of the Medici 
family—some of them treated perhaps at too | 
great length, considering how few pages are 
devoted to the painters, sculptors, and writers. 

The illustrations, which are among the 
chief merits of the book, are very numerous, 
and mostly well executed. The photographic 
representations of sculpture are altogether 
satisfactory, as are also many of the wood-cuts, 
especially the views of places and buildings. 
Some, however, fall far short of the general 
high level, such as all the cuts of pictures by 
Andrea del Sarto, of which there is rather an 
undue number; while a few, such as the 
Madonna by Giovanni Rosso and the Adam 
and Eve by Andrea del Minga, were not 
worth reproducing in any form ; and we cannot 
but regret to see a wood-cut of the miserable, 
dull, modern facade of Santa Croce occupying 
a place among so many treasures of art. One 
of the architectural drawings is exceedingly 
beautiful, the view of Giotto’s Campanile, 
drawn with wonderful brilliancy of line. 
It is difficult, too, to understand how so keen 
and appreciative a lover of mediaeval art can 
speak thus of the destruction of Jacopo della 
Quercia’s glorious marble fountain in Siena, 
the Fonte Gaya: “ This monument was in 
such a dilapidated state that the municipality 
of Siena has recently had it restored, and the 
work, as far as it has gone, has been very 
conscientiously done.” The truth is that 
not a single scrap of the priceless old 
fountain is left; the whole was broken up 
and removed, only a fragment or two being 
preserved in the Opera del Duomo, and 
a dull, worthless inodern copy has been set 
up in its place—s most unpardonable act of 
vandalism. Again, one can hardly accept 
M. Yriarte’s statement that “the fifteenth 
century cannot boas of any portrait-painters 
except Piero della Francesca and Pollaiuolo.” 
What nobler portraits are there than those 
among the frescoes in the choir of Santa 
Maria Novella by Ghirlandaio, or by Benozzo 
Gozzoli in the Pisan Campo Santo and the 
Medici Palace in Florence, to say nothing of 
countless others, the work of a time when 
portrait-painting was not considered a branch 
of art beneath the dignity of any artist, how- 
ever great? One of the finest wood-cuts in 
M. Yriarte’s own book is that of the lovely 
girl’s head, a portrait by Francesco Granacci— 
a perfect model of idealised truthfulness and 
dignified beauty. 

A few oversights need correction. The 
magnificent silver repoussé work of the high 
altar of the Florentine baptistery is not a 
retable, but a frontal ; and Benvenuto Cellini’s 
large, though feeble, bust of the first Cosimo 
de’ Medici is of bronze and in the Bargello, 
not of marble and in the Uffizi, as M. Yriarte 
states, There is a good and concise account 
of Michelangelo and his varied work, but the 
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old and very transparent error of attributing 
to him the “ Three Fates” in the Pitti Palace 
should not have been repeated. 

Nevertheless, M. Yriarte has in the main 
performed successfully a very difficult task, 
and he has fairly earned the right to end his 
book with these words :— 


** But, upon the whole, I hope that I may have 
succeeded in conveying an adequate idea of the 
superiority of Florence over the other cities of 
Italy, and of imparting to my readers some- 
thing of the enthusiasm, the respectful admira- 
tion, and the profound tenderness which I feel 
for Italy, ‘ the divine mother of us all,’ and for 
that City of Flowers towards which all faces 
turn when they want to study the origin of the 
Renaissance of literature and art in the modern 
world,” 


J. Henry MIpDLETON. 








The Epic of Kings: Stories Retold from 
Firdusi. By Helen Zimmern. With Two 
Etchings by L. Alma Tadema, R.A., and a 
Prefatory Poem by E. W. Gosse. (Unwin.) 


Wirnovur any knowledge of Persian, Miss 
Zimmern has boldly essayed to paraphrase 
the earlier portion of the Shah Nameh. 
Stranger still, she has succeeded to admira- 
tion. For the stories themselves she is 
wholly indebted to Jules Mohl’s excellent 
French version, which is very nearly as good 
for her purpose as the original Persian would 
have been, though of course a certain amount 
of Oriental colour is lost. This, however, is 
compensated by the peculiarly appropriate 
style in which Miss Zimmern has clothed the 
old legends of Persia. For her English she 
has gone to ‘‘Shakspere and the English 
Bible ;” and she has not studied Elizabethan 
prose for nothing. The result appears in 
a language at once dignified and simple, free 
from affectation, and at the same time suffi- 
ciently antiquated to carry one into the 
atmosphere of the stories themselves. The 
use of old words (but such as are not actually 
obsolete) helps one to realise old ideas ; and 
through Miss Zimmern’s skilful treatment we 
are able to throw ourselves to some extent 
into the old-world fancies and beliefs of the 
people to whom the legends of the Shah 
Nameh were veracious history. 

The choice of legends is a wise one. Miss 
Zimmern has selected from the enormous 
collection related in 60,000 couplets only 
the stories belonging to the heroic period 
of Persian mythology. She ends her volume 
with the death of Rustam, and entirely sets 
aside the various tales relating to Darius 
and Alexander and the later personages of 
the regal epic. These later histories have 
always an element of absurdity to us 
who know something of their real outlines 
from Greek sources; while we are unable 
to check the adventures of the heroic 
age, and are content to accept Zal and 
Rustam, Sohrab and Isfendiyar, with the 
same uncritical homage that we pay to 
Achilles or Hercules or the gods of Olympus. 
There is also a certain connexion and com- 
pleteness about the series of stories contained 
in Miss Zimmern’s selection. The early kings, 
like Feri:iin and the glorious Jemstid, and 
the later shihs, great Kai Kubid, Kai Kiwus 
the feeble, the hapless Sayawush, and Kai 





Khusrii the restorer, belong to one another ; | 


and their opponents, the Turanian house of 
Afrasiyab, are inseparably connected with the 
fortunes of the line of Jemshid; while the 
heroic house of Sim, with its mighty warriors 
Zal and Rustam and their kindred, their loves 
and their battles, are as much a part of the 
history as Achilles and Ajax are part of the 
expedition of the royal house of Argos and 
Mycenae against Troy. There is, indeed, a 
true Homeric ring about these ancient heroes 
of legendary Iran; and, as we read of the 
tremendous single combats, the mighty 
achievements of a hero among the host of 
little men, the terrible lonely journey of 
Rustam into Mazinderan to slay the White 
Div, and the grim sights and conflicts by the 
way, the strong loves of Zal and Rudabeh, 
of Bizun and Manijeh, we are forcibly carried 
away to kindred forms in other literatures—to 
the heroes of the Iliad and the Nibelungenlied 
and the Mahabharata. 

It is strange that these splendid old heroes 
of Persia should be so little known to English 
literature. Mr. Matthew Arnold, indeed, found 
out the dramatic beauty of the fate of Soh- 
rab; but he was exceptional as usual. Miss 
Zimmern is really the first to introduce 
English readers to Persian legends in a 
worthy and attractive manner ; and, if her fine 
stories and admirable way of telling them 
were presented in a reasonable form and at a 
reasonable cost, The Epic of Kings would 
enjoy a wide popularity. As it is, the book 
is published in the form of an édition de luce, 
or rather of a large-paper edition, which is 
not quite the same thing; and preposterous 
margins and a clumsy shape render comfort- 
able reading impossible. Mr. Alma Tadema’s 
two etchings would be an excuse for the 
ungainly size of the volume if they were at 
all equal to his ordinary style ; but neither 
as etchings nor as designs can they be allowed 
any extraordinary merit. Such a scene as 
Zal’s meeting with Rudabeh’s maidens, or 
that first encounter between the lovers after 
she has offered her hair for him to climb up 
to her window, surely had more elements of a 
picture in them than Mr. Tadema has been 
able to convey. But, if the etchings will dis- 
appoint expectation, Mr. Gosse’s poem will 
be enjoyed beyond anticipation ; no sustained 
work of his comes up to this last, ‘ Firdusi in 
Exile.” Dignified as its Oriental surroundings, 
yet simple and natural in treatment, it is 
among the finest narrative poems that have 
appeared for some time. We have seldom 
enjoyed the inside of a book more thoroughly, 
and objurgated its exterior more emphatically, 
than in reading Zhe Epic of Kings. 

S. Lane-Poore. 








Dukes and Princesses of the Family of 
George III. By Percy Fitzgerald. (Tinsley 
Bros.) 


AN adequate description of the Court and 
family of George III. is undoubtedly a want. 
For during the reign of George III. the 
palace exercised a political and social influence 
so great and so far-reaching that its con- 
sideration in detail would in no way be too 
trivial a subject for the serious historian. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Fitzgerald’s Dukes and 





does not in any real sense supply this want. 
Though Mr. Fitzgerald “ has learned,” as he 
himself tells us, “the knack of writing 
decently and respectably on any subject briefed 
to him,” he cannot be said to have made 
even an approach to dealing with his subject 
in a true historical spirit. Perhaps, however, 
he does not aspire to this, but is content to 
have made what the patrons of the circulating 
libraries in country towns call “a cheerful 
book.” This he undoubtedly has made, for 
his pages are full of interesting quotations 
from letters and diaries, and abound with 
good stories. His extracts, however, are a 
curious mixture of what is of some interest 
and hitherto unpublished—such as the Papers 
from Nuneham—and what is extremely trite 
and well known—such as extracts from Horace 
Walpole’s Letters, Miss Burney’s Journal, or 
even the Greville Memoirs.’ The method of 
arrangement adopted is bewildering for any- 
one who wishes to do more than read from page 
to page ; while the treatment of dates seems 
actually intended in many cases to conceal the 
point of time at which a given event occurred. 
Owing to the large number of extracts, Mr. 
Fitzgerald has not much opportunity for fine 
writing, but his love of the Court does, on at 
least one occasion, draw forth something of 
his powers in this respect. A long passage 
is quoted from Miss Burney’s journal, de- 
scribing the royal family parading, with all 
the state and formality required by German 
etiquette, among the “ terracers ” at Windsor, 
but holding every now and then a few words 
of pleasant talk with those they passed in 
their walk. This proceeding was, thinks Mr. 
Fitzgerald, “full of warmth and heart, and 
the whole ceremonial was no doubt drawn 
from the German Courts. It certainly lends 
to Windsor and Weymouth a pleasingly 
simple and pastoral air.” This is not unlike 
the remark, ‘* How charmingly rural,” which 
Byron records in one of his letters as the 
exclamation of an English lady tourist as she 
took her first look at the Mer de Glace. 

But, with all deductions made as regards 
style, arrangement, and a general desire 
whenever he sees or hears of a prince in 
history to whitewash him, it must be acknow- 
ledged that Mr. Fitzgerald has made a very 
entertaining book. His account of the 
Princess Charlotte is particularly interesting. 
She seems to have had just the character 
which is always sure to win popularity, while 
her Whig principles, and the dramatic episode 
connected with their public expression, won 
her passionate admiration from many hearts. 
There is a charming letter from her as a 
child, written to her playfellow, Mr. Keppel, 
afterwards Lord Albemarle, sending him some 
money, with a lecture of a truly paternal 
kind. After painting the usual result of 
extravagance, the Princess continues :— 


‘* Your grandmamma de Clifford allows me £10 
amonth. But, though I spend it, I take care 
never to go further than my sum will allow. 
Now, dear George, if you do the same, you 
will never want for money; say you have a 
guinea—well, then, never go beyond it, and in 
time you will save up. ‘This is the way every- 
body does, and so never get into dept [sic]. If 
you call at Warwick House, my porter, Mr. 
Moore, will give you half-a-guinea. If you 
use that well, and give me an exact account 


| Princesses of the Family of George III. | how you spend it, 1 will give you something 
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more. I wish you was here. Write to me 
often, and believe that no one loves you better 
than I do, nor will be more ready to help you 
in all troubles than I.” 

There is something peculiarly delightful in 
the expression “ This is what everybody does, 
and so never get into dept,” coming from a 
daughter of GeorgeIV. “ Everybody” certainly 
could not include her father nor any of her 
uncles, The story of the unfortunate sister 
of George III., the Queen of Denmark, and 
of her supposed lover, Struensee, is well told. 
It cannot be said, however, that much is con- 
tributed to settle the vexed question of the 
guilt of the Queen and Struensee. The 
curious and touching letter written by the 
Queen on her death-bed is quoted from 
Wraxall, but it can hardly be regarded as a 
proof of her innocence. Wraxall’s secret 
negotiations concerning an attempt at a 
counter revolution in Denmark are related. 
The personal part taken by George III. in 
this transaction, apparently unknown to his 
Ministers, shows that Louis XV. was not the 
only Sovereign in Europe who made use of a 
secret diplomacy. The only other princess 
whose life brings out any incidents of a 
romantic nature is the Queen of Wurtemburg. 
Besides the mystery which overhangs the dis- 
appearance of the Duke of Wurtemburg’s 
first wife, there are many circumstances con- 
nected with Napoleon’s treatment of the 
duchy which are full of interest. The Queen 
was especially conspicuous for her tact in 
treating the Emperor, when he entered her 
palace as a conqueror. Perhaps the most 
extraordinary circumstance connected with 
the Wurtemburg marriage is that which made 
the Queen of Wurtemburg’s daughter’s son, 
Jerome Napoleon, a possible heir to the 
English throne. Indeed, on the death of the 
Princess Charlotte, “ the three persons nearest 
the throne being married and having children 
were the King of Wurtemburg, Prince Paul 
(his brother), and the Princess Frederica 
Buonaparte (their sister).”” Reference must 
be made to Mr. Fitzgerald’s pages for a very 
curious table containing an analysis of the 
several claims of all the immediate heirs to 
the throne at the death of the Princess 
Charlotte. 

The story of the Duke of Gloster’s mar- 
riage with Lady Waldegrave is told at some 
length, but nothing new is brought forward ; 
nor can Mr. Fitzgerald attempt to palliate 
the odious tyranny exercised by George III. 
in keeping the Duke in suspense as to whether 
he would acknowledge the marriage or allow 
the officers of State to attend in proper 
form at the Duchess’s confinement. ‘I'he 
description of George III.’s home-life is 
often pleasantly told ; but, the more exemplary 
his private life is made out to be, the more 
destestable becomes his toleration of political 
and moral depravity in those whom he used 
as his tools in public affairs. Probably Mr. 
Fitzgerald is right in denying the truth of 
the story which he recounts of George IIL.’s 
marriage to the beautiful Quakeress, Miss 
Lightfoot, or even of any criminal intrigue 
with her. His domestic life cannot, how- 
ever, be freed from blame when we remember 
his treatment not only of his brothers, but 
of all hissons. Mr. Fitzgerald’s statement of 
their wrongs, though he in some measure 


tries to defend the King’s conduct, shows this 
amply. A good story of the personal canvass 
which the King conducted in Windsor 
against Admiral Keppel in 1780 during an 
election is to be found in vol. ii. :— 


‘*A certain silk mercer, a stout Keppelite, 
would mimic the King’s peculiar voice and 
manner as his Majesty entered his shop and 
muttered in his hurried way, ‘ The Queen wants 


a@ new gown—wants a gown. No Keppel—no 
Keppel.’ ” 


It is pleasing to reflect that at the present 
day his Majesty would have almost certainly 
been scheduled for such conduct. 

Mr. Fitzgerald tells the good story of 
Lord Eldon and Lord Thurlow once again. 
The secret marriage of the Duke of Sussex 
was troubling the minds of the law officers. 
Lord Thurlow said, somewhat out of humour, 
to Lord Eldon (then Attorney-General), “ Sir, 
why have you not prosecuted, under the Act 
of Parliament, all the parties concerned in 
this abominable marriage?” and Lord Eldon 
answered 


“<that it was a very difficult business to pro- 
secute ; that the Act, it was understood, had been 
drawn by Lord Mansfield and Mr. Attorney- 
General Thurlow and Mr. Solicitor-General 
Wedderburne, and, unluckily, they had made 
all the parties present at the marriage guilty of 
felony ; and, as nobody could prove the marriage 
except a person who had been present at it, 
there could be no prosecution, because nobody 
present could be compelled to be a witness.’ 
This put an end to the matter.” 


SrLor STrrRacdvEY. 








Brighter Britain! or, Settler and Maori in 
Northern New Zealand. By William Delisle 
Hay. (Bentley.) 

Tuts book gives a description of the life of a 

settler in the northern part of the north 

island of New Zealand. The description is 
amusing; the manner of living uninviting. 

Few, we think, will be tempted to venture on 

the life of continuous hardship and squalor 

led by the writer from the beginning to the 
end of his stay in New Zealand. He, with 
six or seven companions, inhabited a shanty 
thirty feet long by ten in width, with one 
fire-place, which smoked, and a roof which 
let in the rain. Of furniture there could 
scarcely be said to be any. They wore their 
clothes as long as they would hold together. 
They were always too busy on the farm to 
repair or improve, so that discomfort increased 
as time went on. An English labourer is 
surrounded with what may be called comforts 
in comparison, and no English labourer works 
so hard. He marries, and enjoys the society 
of his fellows. What inducement, then, does 
the experience of Mr. Hay and his friends 
offer? It is true that these gentlemen at 
the end of eight years had made by their life 
of privation and incessant toil sufficient to 
purchase their holding, and had cleared and 
stocked it; but would they not have made more 
at home with the same energy and self-denial ? 
Mr. Hay seems to have a sovereign contempt 
for the occupation of a clerk, or, as he terms 
it, quill-driving, and considers any amount of 
privation in the New Zealand bush preferable 
to that mode of life. With respect to the 
prospects of emigrants, it is the old story— 








those succeed best in a colony who are most 
likely to get on well at home, and there seems 
to be no better opening for a man seeking his 
fortune in New Zealand than in England. 
The writer considers the following advice as 
the best he ever heard given to a middle-class 
man who thought of emigrating :— 


‘* Whatare your prospects here? If you have 
any, stop where you are. If you are strong 
and able-bodied, somewhere between sixteen and 
twenty-six years of age—for over twenty-six 
men are generally too old to emigrate, I think— 
I say, emigrate by all means, for you will have 
a better chance of leading a healthy, happy, 
and fairly comfortable life. But you must 
throw all ideas of gentility to the winds, banish 
the thought of refinement, and prepare for a 
rough, hard struggle, and it may be a long one 
too. You may please yourself with the pros- 
pect of competence, comfort, and even luxu 
in the distance, but you must look at it throug 
a lengthy vista of real hard work, difficulty, and 
bodily hardship. Success, in a greater or less 
degree, always follows patient industry at the 
Antipodes; it can scarcely be said to do so in 
Britain.” 

It would seem as if the author had had 
some disappointment in England before emi- 
grating from the systematic way in which 
he runs down everything connected with the 
manners, customs, and civilisation of our own 
country. This recalls to us the exaggerated 
description of the vices of London in his 
former popular and successful work, Zhe 
Doom of the Great City. He considers it 
a great improvement in manners that people 
in New Zealand do not tguch their hats, and 
that shopkeepers are less civil than at home, 
though this absence of civility is no indica- 
tion of sturdy probity. “ All the tricks of 
the trade are fully understood at the An- 
tipodes ; and the Aucklander can chaffer and 
haggle and drive as hard a bargain as his 
fellow across the seas.”’ 

The second volume contains a really inter- 
esting account of the Maori and their manners 
and customs. That this remarkable nation 
is dying out, and that rapidly, is indisputable. 
In 1820, the missionaries estimated their 
numbers at 100,000. The census of 1874 
gave 46,016 as the Maori population, and 
six years later they had diminished by 
3,000. Mr. Hay dates the beginning of 
the decline of population from the first 
use of firearms. Previously to their intro- 
duction, Maori wars, though frequent, were 
attended with little loss of life; but the 
use of fire-arms and the ambition ofa chief 
named Hougi caused a “ a carnival of blood all 
through the land.” Still it may be asked 
why the population continues to diminish, 
now that these wars have entirely ceased, and 
the Maori neither drink nor suffer from any 
privation. Mr. Hay suggests the diseases 
introduced by Europeans as the cause. He 
ridicules the idea of another war between the 
colonists and the Maori. “To read,’ he 
says, 

‘‘as we did a short while ago in influential 
London newspapers, that war with the Maori 
was again imminent strikes us as excessively 
ludicrous. . . . Maori wars are things of the 
past entirely. When are the British journalists 
going to awake to that fact? Now, settlers out- 
number Maori everywhere ten to one. There 
are roads and railways and steamers sufficient 
to convey constabulary to any riotous neigh- 
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bourhood pretty quickly. But the great point 
is that the Maori of the present day are decent, 
quiet, and orderly folk. They are intelligent, 
and possess as much civilisation as would be 
found in many rural districts of England, Scot- 
land, and Wales—I will not add of Ireland, too, 
for fear I shall be Boycotted! Maori and 
settler are on perfectly equal terms, and the 
former know it; moreover, they are not an 
homogeneous people, but live scattered in small 
communities. . . . There is no strength among 
them to make a war if they wished it, which 
they are much too sagacious todo. Riots, or 
brigandage, even, in isolated localities are less 
to be feared than similar outbreaks in Lanca- 
shire or Staffordshire.” 


One of the most amusing chapters in the 
book consists of an account of a wild-pig hunt 
in which 350 head were killed. Capt. Cook, 
in introducing pigs into New Zealand, did not 
confer an unmixed benefit on the country. 
The Maori allowed some pigs to escape into 
the bush. 


‘** Here they have bred and multiplied to such a 
degree that immense droves of them are now to 
be found in all parts of the islands. In the 
fern-root and other roots of the bush they find 
an endless supply of food, which, if it does not 
tend to make their meat of good quality, at any 
rate seems to favour an increase in their 
numbers.” 
This wild breed has reverted to the original 
type, lank and lean, with large heads and 
high shoulders, and narrow spiny backs, 
sloping downwards to their short hind legs. 
Their flesh is tough, with a strong smell and 
nauseous flavour, that of the old pigs, both 
male and female, being absolutely uneatable. 
The harm they do to crops is enormous, and 
it becomes necessary to fence strongly against 
them; in a single night, if they gain access to 
an enclosure, tons of maize, potatoes, or other 
crops may be destroyed; hence the settlers 
regard them as vermin to be exterminated. 
Pigs are not the only hurtful importation. 
In some parts of the North Island there are 
clearings submerged under furze and sweet- 
briar, and there are forests of thistles which 
march onward and devour all before them. 

Mr. Hay tries hard to be funny and witty, 
and does not always succeed. As hehas now 
quitted New Zealand and become “a spoiler 
of paper” at home, may we tell him that his 
style will lose nothing by being more simple 
and natural? And may we hope that living 
in England will soften those prejudices so 
strongly exhibited in his book ? 

Witt1amM WICKHAM. 








DEAN VAUGHAN’S SERMONS ON THE 
REVISED VERSLON, 


Authorized or Revised ? Sermons on some of 
the Texts in which the Revised Version 
differs from the Authorized. By C. J. 
Vaughan. (Macmillan.) 

Tue AcapEMyY is not accustomed to deal 

with what the German booksellers call ‘* erbau- 

liche Theologie ; ”” and the volume now before 
me, excellent as it may be when judged by 
the “ edificatory ” standard, would not have 
called for notice here had not the author 
expressed himself on questions connected with 
the new text and the new renderings offered 
to the English public by the Revisers of the 
New Testament. 


A vast quantity of worthless criticism fol- 
lowed the appearance of the Revised Version. 
That this would be so must have been antici- 
pated by those who gave any thought to the 
matter. The subject of revision was one of 
very general interest. I have seen it stated 
that two million copies of the Revised Version 
were sold in the first few weeks of its issue. 
Everywhere, among the laity as well as the 
clergy, there were those who read their Greek 
Testament, and everywhere there were those 
who, as students (though it may be of the 
amateurish kind), had discovered what seemed 
an endless variety of errors and deficiencies 
in the renderings of the Authorized Version. 
The writings of Trench, Lightfoot, and 
Ellicott had given an impetus to such studies. 
People were eager to see how each point had 
been dealt with, and they were very free in 
expressing their disappointment or delight. 
There were others, but few in number, who 
set themselves to approach the criticism with 
an obviously strong bias against change ; and, 
on the other side, there were a few who, not 
precisely apprehending the conditions of the 
task undertaken by the Revisers, were ready 
to blame as half-hearted the treatment of the 
original text. But beside criticism of this 
kind, which may afford a pastime, not wholly 
uninstructive, for years to come, and of which 
ninety-nine-hundredths do not touch the real 
merits of the revision, there has also been 
criticism of a different order, both of the text 
and the translation. 

In respect to the text, one cannot but regret 
that the labours of Drs. Westcott and Hort had 
not been before the world for some consider- 
able time prior to the task undertaken by the 
Revisers. A thorough and sifting investigation 
both of their methods and results is a desidera- 
tum that cannot be supplied all at once. It 
is but little to the purpose that the Revisers 
were permitted tu see the sheets of the work 
by anticipation. It is notorious how few of 
“The New Testament Company” were 
specialists in textual criticism; nor, so far as 
the public has the means of judging, were 
there many with any specially marked powers 
for the task of mastering and criticising 
the elaborate work of these two highly 
influential members of the ‘ Company.” 
The secrets of the Jerusalem Chamber, like 
those of Cabinet Councils, are not always 
impenetrable, and it may be suspected that 
some of those most competent to judge were 
not always found in the majority. A great 
work like that of Drs. Westcott and Hort will, 
in process of time, create for itself a competent 
criticism. It is not among the coevals of dis- 
tinguished experts that a competent judgment 
of their work is ordinarily to be sought. 
Fresh and powerful minds among our younger 
scholars are sure to be drawn to it. They 
will thoroughly search its method and weigh 
its arguments. ‘Ten or fifteen years hence we 
may have much help in attempting to appraise 
this work at its true value. In the meantime 
it is to be regretted that extravagances of 
hostile criticism, such as are to be met with 
in the learned and entertaining pages of the 
last few numbers of the Quarterly Review, 
tend to discredit more reasonable criticism of 
an adverse kind. ‘Those at the present time 
in England competent to pronounce judgmeut 
on the work of Drs. Westcott and Hort might 
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perhaps be all told on the fingers of one 
band, and leave two or three fingers to 
spare; But this does not incapacitate a 
much larger number who have given seriou; 
attention to the textual criticism of the 
New Testament from believing on reasonable 
grounds that the subject cannot rest till, 
sooner or later, it receives a really competent 
criticism. 

On the subject of the translation more 
persons are entitled to be heard. But ir is 
easy to over-estimate their number. The 
study of Hellenistic Greek has been carried 
on in a thorough way by very few. School 
and college studies, confined as they are almost 
exclusively to classic writers, need to be 
supplemented by extensive reading and minute 
examination of such later writers as Polybius, 
Plutarch, Lucian, Aelian, Sextus Empiricus, 
Josephus, Philo, the LXX., and the Greet: 
Fathers. If not so supplemented, they will 
often mislead. Lexical, and more especially 
grammatical, features of the New Testament 
find here frequent illustrations, Mr. Field's 
fascinating Oftiwm Norvicense, pars iii. 
(which, to the regret of many, the author 
has not been persuaded to publish), affords 
some most happy instances of the aids thus 
afforded. Again, an acquaintance with Modern 
Greek and with the processes of the di:- 
integration of the language of the ancient 
classics is helpful in occasionally throwing 
back stray gleams of light upon obscure 
problems. The importance of Syriac studies 
in the translation of the New Testament has 
been long acknowledged, yet has not been 
sufficiently recognised in a practical way. 
But already a very considerable body of really 
useful criticism of the Revisers’ work exists ; 
and it will increase. Canon Evans has done 
valuable service by his delicate and subtle 
criticisms, always most suggestive and 
interesting, if not always conclusive. Nor 
should the occasional eccentricities of Prof. 
Blackie’s judgment cause any to close 
their ears to his recent expostulation in the 
pages of the Contemporary Review on the 
danger of riding too hard the hobby of 
the Greek article. With much that is un- 
reasonable there is also much that is sound 
and valuable in the critique of Sir Edmund 
Beckett. And, on the whole, it may be alleged 
that, if much of the silly and ignorant criti- 
cism of the first few months has passed away, 
there is growing up a permanent body of 
valuable judgments by men entitled to be 
heard which cannot be carelessly pushed 
aside. 

That there can be in theory no finality 
attaching to such a kind of work as the con- 
struction of the text of the Greek Testament 
and its translation is, of course, admitted on 
all hands; but it may, I believe, be fairly 
questioned whether, with all its wonderful 
merits and, on the whole, its distinct superi- 
ority, it is desirable that in its present 
form the Revised Version should even tempo- 
ratily displace the Authorized Version. Let 
no one be in a hurry; let the years go by and 
the body of competent criticism grow; but 
let not the notion of @ revision of the Revision 
drop out of sight or be pushed altogether 
beyond the horizon of the practicable. It 
has much to commend it; it has gained the 
approval of students like Dr. Sanday; it is 
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not too visionary for the vigorous common- 
sense of the Archbishop of York. ; 
Dean Yaughan’s new volume contains 
eighteen sermons upon texts from the New 
Testament where the Revised Version differs 
from the Authorized. These sermons “ were 
designed as a practical comment upon some 
of the features of the recent Revision.” 
“Changes of reading, changes of rendering, 
changes of punctuation involving interpreta- 
tion, are illustrated by turns in these ser- 


The first sermon concerns itself with the 
much-disputed text 1 Tim. iii. 16. There are 
many, I am sure, who, while not questioning 
the superiority of the reading OC instead of 
OC, will feel surprised at the discreditable 
charge made by Dean Vaughan in the follow- 
ing words :—* In our own British Museum,” 
he says, 

“ you may discern by actual examination the pro- 
cess by which, indisputably, the ‘ who’ has been 
transubstantiated into ‘God.’ It isan instruct- 
ive example of those ‘ pious frauds’ which have 
in all manner of ways offered their objectionable 
aid to the cause of Divine truth.” 

Now, waiving the question of the original read- 
ing upon which able palaeographers have spent 
much time with the naked eye, with “ lenses,” 
with ‘ microscopes,” with “very powerful 
microscopes,” without agreeing as to the 
result of the enquiry ; and waiving, too, the 
question as to whether or no the process by 
which the present reading of Cod. A 
has been reached is capable of being 
“indisputably” discerned, whether by the 
completion of the virgula of the « on 
the reverse of the leaf, as seen through 
the vellum, or by deliberate alteration, 
it may be distinctly stated that there is not 
a tittle of evidence for placing the alleged 
alteration in the Codex Alexandrinus among 
“frauds,” whether “pious” or impious. To 
alter what was believed to be an error ina 
document which abounds in errors, and which, 
in numberless other instances, had need of 
correction, would have been no “ fraud.” 
And there is not a shadow of proof tending 
to establish that there was any intention on 
the part of the scribe to do more than give 
what he believed to be the true reading. 
Drs. Westcott and Hort certainly believe 
that the origin of the reading which has 
perhaps been imported into Cod. A may 
well have originated without any mala fides. 
It is to be much regretted that one in Dean 
Vaughan’s position should scatter abroad 
unfounded charges of this kind. The pro- 
cesses of the work done in the Jerusalem 
Chamber are veiled from the public, but it is 
to be hoped that this utterance of Dean 
Vaughan is not to be taken as a specimen of 
the aid offered by him on questions of textual 
criticism. 

In the great majority of the passages that 
form the texts of Dr. Vaughan’s sermons 
the question “ Authorized or Revised?” 
can be without hesitation answered by giving 
the preference to “Revised;” and Dr, 
Vaughan, in an interesting way, exhibits the 
grounds for this preference, and draws out 
the new lessons which are involved in the new 
text or new renderings. He successfully 
defends “gather up the broken pieces” as 
superior to “ gather up the fragments” (John 





vi. 12), having, no doubt, in his eye the 
rather hasty criticism on this point by Sir 
Edmund Beckett. Perhaps Dean Vaughan 
too confidently asserts that “the ‘ broken 
pieces’ are not crumbs or leavings at all,” 
but are “the portions dispensed by the 
creative hand of Christ ;’’ but the translators, 
in dealing with an ambiguous phrase in the 
original, did well to avoid a word which 
determined the meaning in one direction only. 
“ Broken pieces,” on the other hand, preserves 
the indefiniteness of the original. 
Joun Dowven, 








NEW NOVELS. 


Mrs. Lorimer. By Lucas Malet. In 2 vols. 


(Macmillan.) 


Kept in the Dark. By Anthony Trollope. 
In 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Eve Lester. By Alice Mangold Diehl. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 


Dr. Ben. ‘ Round Robin Series.” 
Ler.) 


Through the Night. By Mrs. G. Linnzus 
Banks. (Manchester: Heywood.) 


Aptty described as “ A Sketch in Black and 
White,” Mr. Malet’s novel is one of the 
cleverest first books we ever read. It has 
merit, and great merit, as a study of char- 
acter, of manners, and of emotion; it is 
fortunate and elegant in style; it abounds ia 
delicate touches of observation and in kindly 
and searching criticism ; it has the quality of 
completeness, and commands attention, not 
as a sheaf of brilliant pages or a string of 
taking scenes, but as a finished work of 
art; and, to a certain extent, it is successful 
and effective. Its defects, as it seems to me, 
are defects of method. The author appears 
to have been taken with the manner of Mr. 
Henry James—the manner in which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Henry James’s last critic, all 
novelists who respect their art must en- 
deavour to work; and the results of his 
infatuation are, on the whole, discomforting. 
There is colour in the book, and there is life ; 
emotion is not altogether suppressed in favour 
of conversation ; and when passion is inevit- 
able, and drama is right, Mr. Malet refrains as 
carefully from turning his back upon the 
opportunity as his model refrains from facing 
it. But, for all that, there is a likeness, and 
the likeness is, we think, a misfortune. There 
is not enough of daring and strength; and 
there is too much of restraint, of discrimina- 
tion, of the fashionable habit of subtlety and 
refinement and would-be suggestiveness. These 
qualities are well enough in their way. But 
their way is a very narrow one, and one that 
leads nowhither ; and we cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Malet would have done better to 
have avoided it, and to have taken the broad 
and beaten highroad wherein so many great 
and famous men have walked, and which 
has taken us on to so much that is worth 
knowing and understanding and so much that 
is worth recording. Another point to be 
noted is that the new American method is 
excellent as far as it goes, but that it really 
does not go very far. As applied to the 


(Triib- 


commonplace in character and life, it is 
admirably effective ; so that by its operation 


we can be made to feel momentarily interested 
in such a human vulgarism as Marcia Hub- 
bard, and to accept, for half-an-hour, such an 
incarnation of the ephemeral as Daisy Miller 
as a substitute for Hamlet himself. But, 
applied to the tragic, its effectiveness ceases, 
and its capacity is felt to be limited. In 
Mr. Malet’s heroine there is a touch of 
something very much like tragedy ; and we 
feel as we read that she ought to have been 
presented to us ten years ago, while romance 
was still possible, and before the nobodies in 
life had become somebodies in art. She is 
well imagined, and, to a certain extent, she is 
well presented ; but there is not enough of 
her. The method employed in her portraiture 
is the wrong one. We are confronted with 
reticences and delicacies, with shyness and 
discretion and significant silence, when we 
are crying out for courage and free speech and 
the note of passion and all the majesty of 
truth. We are interested in Mrs. Lorimer ; 
but we are conscious that she and we are 
people in society, and that it is not “ good 
form ” for people so placed to know too much 
of each other. She lives, and suffers, and 
dies; and, when all is over, she is no more to 
us than hundreds of others. She is with 
Christina Light and Dr. Breen; and she 
ought to be—in intention at least—with 
Clarissa and Hester Prynne and Maggie 
Tulliver. She is not of their stature, and her 
strength is very much inferior to theirs ; but 
she is of the same race with them, and by 
her maker’s fault we know her worse than 
purely comic personages like her sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Frank, or studies in what is merely 
respectable and commonplace like her aunt, 
Mrs. Mainwaring. Both these ladies are 
worth meeting ; but they do not console us 
for the absence of so much in Mrs. Lorimer, 


The hero and heroine of Mr. Trollope’s 
new novel are the average man and woman 
of society. He is a son of Adam, She is a 
daughter of Eve. But refinement and re- 
spectability, and stays and the Established 
Church, are too much with them; and, in the 
interests of civilisation, they make themselves 
as inhuman as they can, and suffer in each 
other almost as much as they deserve. She, 
Cecilia Holt, has jilted a seamp to whom she 
was engaged to be married; and He, Mr. 
Western, has been jilted by a girl to whom 
he was engaged to be married; and when 
they meet, and are engaged to be married in 
their turn, She refrains from telling Him her 
story because it is in some sort like his own, 
and She fears He wouldn’t altogether like it. 
Then they marry, and for some weeks He is 
the happiest of men. But in an evil hour 
the jilted scamp appears in their virtuous 
home, and being coldly received, and having 
a mind to avenge his wrongs, writes Him an 
enigmatical letter, telling the story of the 
engagement, but telling it in such terms as 
to afflict His noble mind with doubts of Her, 
He asks if the letter is true ; and She confesses 
that it is. Whereupon, being crazy with 
suppressed delicacy and refined feeling, and 
the far-reaching, impertinent egoism of the 
modern lover, He walks out of the house, 
goes into retirement at Dresden, and refuses 
to have anything more to do with Her at 
|any price or on any terms. She, for her 
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part, is excessively angry with Him, as 
well She might be; and for some time matters 
are in a very bad way. Meanwhile, however, 
a Baby has begun to come; and His sister, an 
angel of moderation and good sense, has 
taken to lecturing the pair of them. And 
when, in due course, after arguments, debates, 
alarums, and excursions, this lady departs for 
Dresden, the end is seen to be a happy and a 
near one. What more is there to tell? He 
is brought back as by the ear, and is received 
with showers of kisses; and She, as was to 
be expected of a young lady of principle and 
education, is rejoiced to feel that she has been 
asked to forgive and not commanded to ask 
forgiveness. This is the story of Kept in the 
Dark. It has a pleasant and amusing under- 
plot besides; it is told with the ease, the 
lucidity, the plain good sense peculiar to its 
author; and it is interesting from the first 
line to the last. 


Eve Lester may be described as a kind of 
romance. The heroine is the daughter of a 
species of philanthropic misogynist, who 
is the founder and chief of a species of 
vague and unlimited Universal Brotherhood, 
and who has educated his child in the ways of 
atheism and of manliness. The hero is a certain 
David Ross, or David Ross Grant, who is 
enormously rich, but who has suffered much 
from poverty in his youth, and who has 
devoted his fortune to the foundation of an 
infirmary for intellectual cripples—a home 
for the maimed, the halt, and the blind of 
science and the intelligence, This institution 
he establishes at the very gates of the head- 
quarters of Universal Brotherhood ; and, in 
doing so, he becomes acquainted with Eve 
Lester. Ostensibly he is not David Grant, 
the rich man, but only David Ross, the rich 
man’s pauper secretary; and, as a matter of 
course, he is snubbed by the whole neighbour- 
hood. As a matter of course, too, he falls in 
love with Eve, while Eve, on her side, falls in 
love with him; and from the first it is 
evident that this mutual affection will in 
the end be sanctioned by society and the 
Episcopal Church. It need hardly be added 
that the end is more or less skilfully deferred, 
and that happiness is kept at bay until the 
last pages of the third volume. Mr. Lester, 
who is a credulous fool and withal a most 
ruthless egoist, contemptuously refuses David 
Ross his daughter’s hand, and gives himself 
over, body and soul, to a sharper named 
Wellbourne, who is ostensibly one of the 
most successful speculators, and really one of 
the most heroic swindlers, of the age. At 
last the crash comes, and the noble humani- 
tarian disappears into space, leaving his all 
to his creditors, and taking his child with 
him. For some time the pair exist upon 
hope and red herrings ; but editors refuse the 
father’s MSS. as one man, and housewives 
refuse the daughter admittance to their fire- 
sides, and in no great while they are reduced 
to beggary. Then the ex-chief of the Uni- 
versal Brotherhood gives way and has a fit ; 
and, in rushing out to clamour for assistance, 
Eve discovers that her faithful David has all 
the while been watching over her from next 
door, and that she is, after all, to be rich and 
honoured and happy as the day is long. If I 
add that the story of her adventures is 





brightly and ambitiously written, and that the 
circle of her acquaintances includes a black 
footman, a wonderful Italian, an impressive 
financier, a very amusing country clergyman, 
and a clever and attractive country clergy- 
woman—* Wife of the Above,” as the epitaphs 
have it—I shall have said enough. 


The anonymous author of Doctor Ben: the 
Story of a Fortunate Unfortunate, is a little 
fantastical and inexperienced ; but his book is 
by no means a bad one, and the touch of 
amateurishness which is its chief defect is 
by no means offensive. The story is all of 
Canada and Canadians. It tells how the hero 
got knocked on the head on the morning of 
his marriage day, and from a fine energetic 
young mill-owner was converted into a harm- 
Jess and uonecessary lunatic; how in this 
condition he was spirited away by a desperate 
young man who was in love with his sweet- 
heart, and, being sequestered in a distant 
mad-house, was mourned for dead ; how, just 
at the nick of time, when the desperate young 
man was on the point of taking his place in 
the mill and of winning his bride, fortune 
turned kind to him, and revealed to his 
sorrowing kinsmen his existence and his 
whereabouts at once; and how, after several 
quaint adventures, he was at last restored to 
life and liberty and reason and the mill, and 
thereupon authentically married. It is in- 
telligently contrived, and fairly well written ; 
it contains some interesting sketches of char- 
acter and manners; it sets forth a careful 
study of lunacy ; it includes some elaborately 
phonetic work in dialogue. And though, as 
I have said, it is a trifle crude, a trifle fan- 
tastical, and a trifle amateurish, it may be 
read with interest, and on the whole with 
pleasure. 


In Through the Night, described as a collec- 
tion of «ales of Shades and Shadows,” 
Mrs. Linnzeus Banks has grouped together 
a set of essays in the supernatural. They 
are lacking neither in invention nor in a 
certain gruesome intensity of feeling, and 
they are fairly well constructed and arranged. 
But the style in which they are written is 
wholly conventional—is ornate, yet common- 
place and inexpressive; and the effect they 
produce is insignificant. The best, which is 
also the ghastliest, is perhaps the story called 
* Judgment Deferred.” It is really original 
and curious. W. E. Henyter. 








RECENT VERSE. 


Verses of Varied Life. By H. T. Mackenzie 
Bell. (Elliot Stock.) The name Mackenzie 
Bell recalls Glassford Bell, and we understand 
that the author of this volume is a connexion, 
if not an immediate relative, of that admirable 
Scotch poet. His characteristics as a writer 
are similar, the most noticeable part of his 
work being descriptive of external Nature in 
remote and unfamiliar places. Mr. Bell has 
obviously travelled widely, and availed him- 
self of his opportunities to the extent of 
his powers. The result is a series of ‘‘ Poems 
of Travel,” interesting mainly as poetic records 
of scenes and events known chiefly by prose 
a The verses bear witness to con- 
siderable powers of observation, a liberal educa- 
tion, and some capacity for original thought. 
Their defect is technical, being a want 


sometimes of freedom and force of diction, | 





though they have usually the merit of 
metrical smoothness and an occasional felicity 
of expression. Moreover, they are unequal, 
a page of close description being often succeeded 
by a marked exhibition of literary slipshod 
and meandering discursiveness. If Mr. Bell 
had written throughout with the reserved 
strength shown in his short description of 
‘**Granada” his book would have been im- 
measureably better. This poem is not the 
only one in the volume, however, display- 
ing a certain fluency. The scenes described 
are chiefly Spanish, but sometimes they 
are Italian, and occasionally even African. 
The poems on miscellaneous subjects which 
precede the ‘‘ Poems of Travel” are not so 
noticeable. They are certainly destitute of the 
contemporary euphony, though not without 
attractions of their own for readers brought up 
on the poetic food of the days of Eliza Cook, or 
say Mrs. Hemans. Itis just possible that there 
is still an audience for verses such as these 
(‘The River of Thought”), the imitators of 
Mr. Swinburne notwithstanding :— 


‘Sometimes in high joyance it glideth along 
With glamour of music and gladness of song : 
While borne on its bosom gay pleasure-boats sail 
Rejoicing awhile in the light laughing gale, 


‘*Sometimes like the stream which has sunk 
under ground, 
Yet still keeps its course ’mid the darkness pro- 
found, 

Unknown and alone it still holds on its way, 
Till emerging at length in the full light of day. 
= aio like the mountain’s fierce torrent it 

ows, 
And all that can hinder its progress o’erthrows : 
Possessing the power of immutable right, 
And strong in the strength of invincible might.” 


Chronicles of Christopher Columbus: a Poem 
in Twelve Cantos. By M.D.C. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench and Co.) This is a very long poem, 
which must have cost its author an infinitude of 
toil. In details it is exceedingly commonplace, 
versifying intricate historical statements which 
are, many of them, already hazy in prose, and 
become unintelligible in verse. The author tells 
us his facts are taken solely from Prescott and 
Washington Irving; but it would bea calumny 
on these authors to suppose that they described 
Columbus’ Genoa thus :— 


‘* Westward the Doria gardens. 
. - « and the long Mole protecting half the port.” 


Surely they never imagined young Columbus 
gazed up at the palace and gardens which 
Andrea Doria made two centuries later outside 
the western gate of the city, or that the mole 
then existed as protecting half the port, which 
was a still more recent construction. But, 
though poets are granted a special licence for 
making history suit their ends, there is no 
reason why they should treat foreign names in 
the same flippant manner. It is a nuisance to 
find that one has to read the “i” in Pavia short; 
and why is the Capo del Mele spelt thus: “ dell 
Mele”? Why, again, if proper directions for 
pronunciation of Spanish words are given at the 
beginning, must we, on p. 152, accentuate the 
first syllable of ‘‘ Juan”? Thereare, neverthe- 
less some very fine thoughts hidden away in this 
long poem of over three hundred pages; but 
they are like the proverbial needles in a bundle 
of hay. For instance, we cannot help feeling 
sorry for Columbus on the death of his wife; it 
is altogether a scene touchingly described; but 
our sorrow is of somewhat brief duration, for 
we soon read of an illegitimate child born to the 
discoverer subsequent to this sad event. The 
horror of the sailors on first seeing the Peak of 
Teneriffe and the flames which then came out of 
its crater recalls passages of Milton, or his 
prototype, Dante. But the idea which closes 
the poem is, perhaps, the happiest in the book, 
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though this might be improved by the removal 
of a superfluous “ that ”’ :— 
** Meanwhile he P 
Had gone on that long voyage, that all men take, 
And without help or comrade, had again e 
By unknown waters entered a new world. 


Frithjof and Ingebjorg, and other Poems. By 
Douglas B. W. Sladen. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co.) This volume has a quite supreme 
pre-eminence among works of modern poetry in 
the unparalleled abundance of the bad rhymes 
that it contains. We have some experience of 
fifth- and sixth-rate poetry. We remember once 
having spent an evening over a curious collec- 
tion of the minor poetry of Ayrshire, enshrined 
in odd little volumes, half books, half pamph- 
lets, published modestly at sixpence or a 
shilling each, by various post-masters, farm 
people, and small shopkeepers of the district, 
emulous of the fame of the greater Ayrshire 
bard. These contained some extraordinary and 
mirth-stirring matter; but really they are beaten 
on their own ground by the poems now before 
us, the production of “ An Australian Colonist,” 
and, as the dedication informs us, a late scholar 
of Rugby. The book is filled with atrocious 
rhymes literally in hundreds. The two opening 
lines of the volume are meant to rhyme, and 
they run thus :— 

‘6 ¢ What’s struck ?’ 
*¢ ¢ Half past ten o’clock.’” 
The first two lines of the next verse—the second 
verse of the book—are also supposed to rhyme, 
and they are these :— 
“<< What's that?’ 
**¢ Qh! a pistol shot.’” 


The poet is so innocent in his craft as to imagine 
that ‘‘ North” rhymes with ‘‘ earth,” ‘‘ once” 
with ‘‘ passions,” “philosophy” with ‘‘sove- 
reignty;” and “brought” is unblushingly 
offered as a rhyme for ‘‘ court.” We select, 
almost at random, a few of the gems of preg- 
nant and harmonious thought and of finished 
expression in which the pages are so rich. 
Here is a verse from a poem (!) which the 
author titles ‘‘ A Prayer” :— 


‘* T always have loved dogs and horses, 

To guide with firm but facile rein 

The uncomplaining friend that courses 

Beneath one’s saddle o’er the plain : 

To pat the faithful, friendly collie 

That eyes me every time I move ; 

But these would fail to soothe me—wholly— 

Could I not have her whom I love.” 
We give the emphasis of italics to the most 
striking Jines of the above. In our second 
extract Mr. Sladen is indicating which author’s 
poetic fame he most eagerly covets. 

**T think I’d choore the patriot 

And patriarchal Longfellow’s ; 

Who after labour polyglot, 

Yet takes not his well-earn’d repose : 

He writes not like an architect, 

With compasses and measure close, 

Geometrically correct ; 

Nor raves of scarlet thread and mouth 

Of frenzy, ruth, and steed foam-flecked, 

And yet where’er the English speech 

Establishes its sovereignty, 

There do his homely verses reach, 

And lie about in every home 

As well on far-east Fiji's beach, 


Or where Hong-kong looks o’er the foam.” 
The piece from which the volume is titled is a 
long, tedious, and utterly unnatural poem on 
an old Norsesubject. The heroine is Ingebjorg, 
and we are incidentally informed that 

‘* Her fair face stood out very fair, 

Her eyes were lovely with a tear.” 

She is wedded to the elderly Ruler Ring, who, 
in the most polite and accommodating spirit, 





commits suicide that his presence may not be 
a bir to the amours of his wife and the 
fascinating and magnanimous Fritbjof. His 
generosity is duly appreciated. Ingebjorg falls 
upo. his dying body, catches 
** his head upon her breast. 
And to his intent eyes express’d 
With speechless glance, her gratitude,” 


and his last breath being gone, the young and 
noble lovers proceed directly with their endear- 
ments; Frithjof 

** Rains down the kisses on her neck, 

Then raised an unresisting cheek, 

And mouthed the pilgrim tears away.” 
Nothing but the intense, though unintentional, 
absurdity of the scene saves it from the most 
utter pruriency. We can only express a hope 
that Mr. Sladen will defer the publication of 
any further poems till that ‘“‘later day” of 
which he speaks— 


‘* When I am not over-young 
And my lyre is better strung.” 


The Garden of Fragrance: being a Complete 
Translation of the Bostin of Sidi from the 
Original Persian into English Verse. By G. 8S. 
Davie, Surgeon, Army Medical Department. 
a Paul, Trench and Co.) Tho Bustin of 

a’di, though less famous than his Gulistin, has 
always enjoyed a high reputation in the East. 
Few authors are so popular as Sa’di still is, and 
has been for six hundred years. Western 
readers find it difficult to understand his fasci- 
nation, and to us, we confess, he has always 
been an unmitigated bore; but the Oriental 
mind delights in that sententious wisdom, that 
mixture of prudery and priggery, of goody anec- 
dotes and stale saws, which Sa’di offers in no 
grudging spirit. It is true that his verse is 
exquisitely smooth and elegant; but that can- 
not redeem it from insipidity. But insipidity 
is no bar to popularity. Longfellow and 
Tupper, if we may join two writers who, with 
all the wide interval that divides them, have 
yet some common qualities, are instances in 
point ; and we shall not be far out if we style 
Sa’di (in matter, but not in manner) the Tupper 
of the East, though, indeed, an ideal and 
sublimated Tupper. Dr. Davie has done what 
he could to make the Bustin interesting. His 
verse is very much like most other rhymed 
translations, but certainly inferior to Mr. East- 
wick’s Gulistin. Here is an example, taken 
at random, of what Sa’di calls a ‘‘ Story,” in 
Dr. Davie’s rendering :— 


**I have heard that a man who was good and up- 


right, 
For himeelf built a dwelling becoming his height. 
Some one said, ‘I’m aware that with means 
you're supplied 
To build a house statelier.’ ‘ Stop!’ he replied, 
‘ What desire for arched ceilings comes into my 
mind ? 
This same is sufficient, for leaving behind.’ 


In the way of a fiood, oh youth, build not a 
seat ! 


For to no one was such a house ever complete. 
It’s against sense and reason and knowledge of 


od, 
That a trav'ller should build up an inn on the 
road” (210). 


This is not exactly poetry, but it is what we 
are used to in metrical translations; and it is 
easier than many, and fairly close to the original. 
The most original thing about the book is Dr. 
Davie’s notions of Oriental orthography. He 
puts a short mark on ‘ Mohiimed” for some 
reason or other, but leaves out the second im, 
which would make the short mark needless ; 
and he also has ideas of his own about such 
words as Abii-Bakiir (sic), Kizil, Sanaa (but Sid 
and kiba), Ilillah, salidimed, Arsilin, Khizir, 
Mimiin, Asfindiyir. We must also observe 
that Duldul was Mohammed’s, not Ali’s beast, 
and that a dinir is not a “piece of silver,” as 





Dr. Davie makes it in recounting the story of 
Sa’di’s wife. Thore is an astonishing historical 
confusion in the biographical notice. Sa’di’s 
period is described as that of ‘‘the Caliph 
Mutiisim-Billah, youngest son of Harin-ar- 
Rashid. . . . The Tartar chief, Haliku-Khin, 
had overrun the neighbourhood,” &c. As El- 
Mo’tasim-billah, the son of Harun, died in the 
middle of the ninth century, and Hulagu did 
not arrive in Persia till the thirteenth, some 
correction is apparently necessary. Dr. Davie 
means El-Musta’sim, the last Khalif of Bagh- 
dad; but such slips, and there are too many of 
them, ought not to occur. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


AN important discovery has just been made 
by two German traveller:, Dr. Sester and 
Dr. Puchstein. On a lofty cliff of the Nimrud 
Dagh, between Malatiyeh and Samsat, where 
the Euphrates forces its way through the 
Taurus, they have found colossal blocks of 
stone covered with Hittite sculptures and 
inscriptions. The mountain rises in terraces to 
a considerable height, and it is upon these 
terraces that the new monuments have been 
discovered. They are stated to! be in good pre- 
servation; and, like the sculptures of Boghaz 
Keni, to represent the deities of the Hittite 
race. The locality in which they are found once 
formed part of the kingdom of Komagene, the 
Kummukh of the Assyrian inscriptions. 


Mr. Epwin BEprorp, the executor of the 
late Dr. A. C. Burnell, and also a relative, 
writes to us that the statement which appeared 
in the AcADEMY of November 4, that Dr. 
Burnell’s “ family was of Jewish origin,” is not 
correct as regards either his father’s or his 
mother’s side ; nor is it correct that he was of 
Dutch descent. 


M. Eveine Rivii.ovur has left London to 
resume his professional duties at the Louvre. 
During the six weeks he spent here he copied 
most of the Demotic papyri in the British 
Museum for publication in his Revue égypt- 
ologique. Some are of the highest importance, 
and throw a fresh light on the private life of the 
Egyptians during the period extending from 
Darius to the Romans. During the last few 
years M. Révillout has been working at a 
catalogue of all Demotic papyri in Europe. 
This work, the importance of which it is difficult 
to over-estimate, is now almost completed. 


At their last meeting, the Council of the 
Camden Society, after expressing their regret 
at the loss of their late colleague, Mr. Daniel 
Tyssen, and of their late auditor, Mr. Hill, 
proceeded to select the books to be issued in the 
following year. It had been arranged at a 
previous meeting that Mr. Scott’s Diary of 
Gabriel Harvey should be published in the 
presentjyear. As, however, Mr. Scott finds that, 
in order to annotate the book properly, it will 
be necessary to keep it back for a few months, 
Dr. Grosart will edit at once the account of 
the Cadiz expedition of 1625, which is probably 
the work of Glanville, and which exists in the 
library of the Earl of St. Germains. For next 
year the society will probably have, in addition 
to Gabriel Harvey’s Diary, a volume of selec- 
tions from the Lauderdale papers throwing 
great light upon the management of Scotland 
in the early part of the reign of Charles IL., to 
be edited by Mr. Osmund Airy; and, unless 
these two books run to great length, a volume 
of the Miscellany, which will contain, with 
other interesting matter, some unpublished 
letters of the Earl of Strafford, and a poem, 
probably written by Cartwright, on Strafford’ 
illness in 1640. The council have also in view 
for publication in the year 1884-85 a very 


| interesting volume of the correspondence of 
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Secretary Nicholas, to be edited by Mr. Warren; 
and the volume of the Privy Purse expenses of 
Henry Earl of Derby, afterwards Henry IV., 
part of which was prepared for the press by 
Dr. Pauli before his death. 


THE performances of the “ Ajax” of Sophocles 
at Cambridge have been fixed to take place on 
November 29 and 30 and December 1, at 8 p.m., 
and on December 2, at 2 p.m. On each day 
special trains will be run. The incidental music 
has been written by Prof. Macfarren, and will 
be produced under the superintendence of Mr. 
Stanford. The scenery and proscenium have 
been painted by Mr. John O'Connor from 
original authorities. The scenery, costumes, 
and stage management in general are under the 
care of Dr. Waldstein, who is also hon. secretary 
to the committee of management. A trans- 
lation in English prose has been prepared by 
Prof. Jebb. 


Tux ‘‘ Phormio” of Terence will be acted at 
Bath College just before the Christmas holidays. 
The version of this play made for acting at 
Birmingham by Card. Newman two years ago 
will, by the permission of the Cardinal, be 
adopted, with one or two slight alterations. 
The parts will be taken entirely by boys in the 
school. Last year the Jarger part of the 
“ Mostellaria” of Plautus was given at the same 
school. 


Courses of lectures are being given this 
term on a variety of historical, literary, and 
scientific subjects at over thirty centres in 
connexion with the Local Lectures Scheme of 
the University of Cambridge. The work in 
Northumberland and Durham was up to this 
summer managed by a committee appointed by 
the University of Durham, of which the Dean 
was chairman. The lectures in that district are 
in future to be managed jointly by the Univer- 
sities of Cambridge and Durham. Courses on 
electricity are attracting large audiences of 
from three to four hundred people at the 
Tyneside and Teeside centres. It is an interest- 
ing fact that the university lecturers have 
succeeded in adapting their teaching to the 
requirements of exceedingly mixed audiences, 
including persons of various degrees of leisure 
and previous education. A course of lectures 
on mining is being delivered at three colliery 
centres in Northumberland to audiences com- 
_ almost exclusively of working pitmen. 

he testimony of those who have attended the 
university courses has brought out very dis- 
tinctly the fact that it is the special method of 
instruction adopted under the Local Lectures 
Scheme which renders this mixture of diverse 
elements in the audiences possible. The printed 
syllabus of each lecture furnished to students 
has been found extremely useful; and, above 
all, the class in which an opportunity is given 
to students to get their difficulties explained 
has proved indispensable. It may not be out 
of place to add that the man to whom, more 
than to any other, Cambridge owes the success 
of this movement is now one of the candidates 
for her representation in Parliament. Notonly 
academical interests, but the wider interests of 
education, would be helped by his return. 


A PRELIMINARY meeting was held in Edin- 
burgh last week towards the formation of an 
Early Scottish Text Society. Mr. /ineas J. G. 
Mackay was in the chair; and among those 
ee (beside the Rev. Walter Gregor, of 

itsligo, the enthusiastic originator of the 
movement) were Dr. Arthur Mitchell and the 
librarians of all the great Edinburgh libraries. 
It was announced that two hundred subscribers 
had already promised to join, and that the 
work of printing will be commenced as soon 
as one hundred more are obtained. About this 
there ought to be little difficulty. Mr. Fur- 
nivall, Prof. Skeat, and Dr. Murray have 
expressed their willingness to assist. It is 


hoped that the publications of the society may 
begin with the works of James I., edited by 
Prof. Skeat, and the works of Dunbar, edited 
by Mr. Small, librarian of the Edinburgh 
University. The publishers will be Messrs. W. 
Blackwood and Sons. 


Mr. H. van Laun has been long engaged on 
a history of the literary exiles in England— 
those who, from the use of their pens, had to 
leave their country for their country’s good, as 
the governing powers viewed it. 


Mr. W. M. Woon, of Messrs. Austin’s house 
at Hertford, is making a transcript of the old 
Register of All Saints’ parish in that town. It 
contains over seven thousand entries. 


Miss Puirson, of the New Shakspere Society, 
has finished her book on The Animal-Lore of 
Shakspere’s Time, and it will be published ia 
the spring. 

Ir is generally affirmed that when Benjamin 
Franklin first came to England he was employed 
at Palmer’s printing-office on the second edition 
of Wollaston’s Religion of Nature, and, in fact, 
Franklin himself asserts as much; but Mr. 
Solly proves, in an article which will appear in 
the December number of the Bibliographer, that 
it was the third edition, published in 1725, 
after the author’s death, upon which Franklin 
worked. 


THE next volume in Messrs. Blackwood’s 
series of ‘‘ Philosophical Classics for English 
Readers” will be Spinoza, by Principal Caird. 


Messrs. F, V. WHITE AND Co. will publish 
in December two three-volume novels—My 
Connaught Cousins, by Harriett Jay, with a 
Preface by Robert Buchanan ; and Mollie Dar- 
ling, by Lady Constance Howard. 


Messrs. PARKER AND Oo. will shortly issue 
River Reeds : Verses written among Streams, by 
the Rey. A. M. Morgan. 


Mrs. SALE Lioyp’s recent novel, Shadows of 
the Past (W. H. Allen) is being translated into 
Russian, and will be published at St. Peters- 
burg, early next year, in the series of transla- 
tions of standard foreign novels issued under 
the editorship of Mdme. Akhmatora. 


AN association has been formed for carrying 
out on a larger scale in England the same 
scheme of tuition by correspondence the success- 
ful operation of which in Scotland was described 
recently in Good Words, The hon. secretary of 
these ‘‘ University Correspondence Classes” is 
Mr. E. 8. Weymouth, 28 Shirlock Road, N.W. 


WE understand that Mr. A. P. Watt, of 34 
Paternoster Row, has been appointed agent for 
conducting negotiations with English writers 
who may wish their works included in Asher’s 
“ Collection of English Authors.” 


Dr. G. M. Datmazzo is delivering a course 
of four lectures at Trinity College, London, on 
Friday evenings at 8 p.m., on *‘ Early Italian 
Literature,” with special reference to Petrarch 
and Boccaccio. 


TuE Soci¢té historique held its first general 
meeting on November 11 in its room on the 
Boulevard Saint-Germain, to which it has 
given the name of Cercle Saint-Simon. The 
president, M. G. Monod, announced that the 
society already numbers more than four 
hundred members, and is thinking of increasing 
its accommodation. A series of fortnightly 
*‘conférences” are to begin forthwith, being 
opened by MM. A. Sorel, G. Paris, Cordier, and 
Renan. In December will be published the 
first number of the Bulletin, or Transactions, 
of the society. ‘The success of this attempt to 
found a literary club at Paris—for such the 
Société historique may be considered—is in 
great measure due to the liberality with which 
it includes students, professors, writers, and men 





. of culture. 





—-——— | 


Wuat Prof. Masson has already done for 
scholars by his Life of Milton and by his library 
edition of the Poems, he now does for every- 
body by his new edition of the Poems, with 
Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, which Messrs. 
Macmillan have just issued. It may be con- 
sidered as an expansion of the Golden Treasury 
edition (now out of print) by the incorporation 
of great part of the library edition of 1874. 
Like the latter, this is in three volumes, and 
also has three portraits; but alas! they are not 
engraved by Jeens. That edition, however, 
cost forty-two shillings; this can be got for 
fifteen. ‘The text is the same to which Prof, 
Masson long ago gave his authority, and it is 
excellently printed on fine paper ; the editor's 
comments, which are scrupulously separated 
from the text, supply in their manner no less than 
in their matter just that pleasing stimulus which 
the lazy reader requires. It is not enough to 
read Milton ; something should also be known 
about the man, and about the production of 
his works. As Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co. gratify the taste of book-lovers by the 
elegant format and choice contents of their 
‘* Parchment Library,” so the wider class of 
book-readers are indebted to Messrs. Macmillan 
for putting within their means good literature 
in a shape more useful and scarcely less 
attractive. We venture to say that, for 
many years to come, this will be accepted 
as the standard edition of Milton by ordinary 
mankind. 


Correction.—We regret that, through the mis- 
return of a proof, an awkward misprint occurred 
in Epigram xxxiii., by W. W., inthe ACADEMY 
of November 18, For “ billowy-blossomed” 
read ‘‘ billowy-bosom’d;” and in the heading 
of the same epigram ‘‘ Miss Christina Z. Ros- 
setti” should, of course, be ‘‘ Miss Christina G, 
Rossetti.” 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


At the farewell dinner given to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer at New York, on November 9, about 
one hundred persons were present, including 
Sir Richard Temple. Mr. William M. Evarts 
was inthe chair. The following were the toasts, 
or rather sentiments, given :—‘‘ The Science of 
Sociology,” by Prof. W. G. Sumner, of Yale; 
‘Evolution, first an Hypothesis, but now an 
Established Doctrine of the Scientific World,” 
by Prof. ©. E. Marsh; ‘‘The Progress of 
Science tends to International Harmony,” by 
Mr. Carl Schurz ; “ Evolution and Religion— 
that which perfects Humanity cannot destroy 
Religion,” by Prof. John Fiske and Mr. Henry 
Ward Beecher. The chairman, in welcoming 
Mr. Spencer, said: ‘‘ We recognise in your 
knowledge a greater comprehensiveness than 
any other living man has presented to our 
generation.” 


Messrs. Rosperts Bros., of Boston, seem 
to make a speciality of publishing hand- 
some editions of English authors, not, we 
believe, without some recognition of their 
pecuniary interests. They have just issued 
the collected poems of Miss Rossetti, of Dante 
Rossetti, and of Mr. Matthew Arnold, each in 
single volumes at two dollars (8s.); and an 
edition in ten volumes (though with only three 
illustrations) of all the acknowledged works of 
Mr. P. G. Hamerton, at fifteen dollars (£3). 
Many of Mr. Hamerton’s English admirers would 
be glad to get his collected works at the same 
price. As we shall never weary of complaining, 
the absence of international copyright works 
almost as much injustice to the public as it 
does to authors themselves. 


Mr. Cuartes G. LELAND has been spending 
some months among the Quadi Indians in New 
Brunswick, and has obtained from the & 
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number of quaint fairy tales. Some of these he 
will probably publish before long in the Century. 
The rest he will reserve for a book which he 
intends to bring out when his collections have 
been increased by the legendary stores which 
two Indians, a hunter and a trader, are gather- 
ing together for him in the Far North. Some of 
the tales are accompanied by illustrations on 
birch bark, by a native hand. 


Messrs. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, an- 
nounce a volume of Negro-dialect papers, in 
prose and verse (some of which have already 
appeared in the Century), by Mr. J. A. Macon. 
oe — of the book is to be Uncle Gabe 

Uc. . 


THE International News Company, of New 
York, are the American publishers of Longman’s 
Magazine; but we observe that the price is 
twenty-five cents, or just double our sixpence. 
It has not yet been found possible, or profitable, 
to pirate magazines. Hence, probably, one ot 
the causes cf the increasing success of this form 
of literature. 








IN MEMORIAM 
E. H. PALMER. 
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OBITUARY. 


THE Rev. Thomas Milner, a veteran compiler 
of text-books, many of which were issued by 
the Religious Tract Society, died on November 
15 at Derby. Whenever the attention of the 
British public was drawn to a particular por- 
tion of the globe, his services were employed 
in drawing up a description of its characteristics. 
Among the works which he compiled in this 
manner were histories of the Baltic, the Crimea, 
Russia, and the Turkish empire. Nearly forty 
years ago he published a volume called 7he 
Gallery of Nature: a Tour through the World. 
This passed through three editions, and was 
succeeded by a companion volume called 
The Gallery of Geography. His Historical Geo- 
graphy, originally published in 1850, was revised 
and brought down to date by Mr. Keith 
Johnston (1876). A similar service was done 
by Mr. Edwin Dunkin to his treatise on The 
Heavens ani the Earth. There is only one other 
work by Mr. Milner which we need mention. 
It was called Our Home Islands, and consisted of 
a series of handbooks on our national industries 
and public works, 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


WHETHER the days of quarterlies are over— 
whether, in particular, the people of Scotland 
need a 8 magazine—are questions that 
perhaps time only can answer. Meanwhile, a 
kindly greeting is due to the first number of 
the Scottish Heview (Alex. Gardner), if only 
on account of the courage. of the publisher, 
whose name is associated with so many 
Scottish literary “revivals.” The paper and 
type of his new venture are of the traditional 
quarterly excellence. It is smaller and cheaper 
than the Edinburgh and Quarterly. Like the 
British Quarterly and Westminster, it gives con- 
siderable space to notices of ‘‘ contemporary 
literature ;” and it presents quite a new feature 
in “Summaries of Foreign Keviews.” It is of 
the two last points in the new Review that we can 
speak most favourably. The notices of books are 
careful; and the summaries of foreign Reviews, 
although perhaps placing too much emphasis on 
theology and philosophy, are scholarly and 
judicious. Of the six articles which compose 
the bulk of this number, five deal either with 
Scottish or with theological subjects. Of ‘‘The 
Progress of Theology in Scotland” and ‘‘ The 
State of the Highlands” it does not come within 
our province to say more than that they are 
commendably moderate in tone. From the 
literary standpoint the best and most ambitious 
article is that on ‘‘The Poems of Dr. W. C 
Smith,” although it is somewhat too discursive 
and rhetorical. We could have spared an article 
on “Thomas Carlyle’s Apprenticeship,” but it 
is due to the writer to say that he is neither a 
hero-worshipper nor an iconoclast. The single 
extra-Scottish article, on “ Letters in America,” 
is an attempt to deal with a very large subject 
in too small space. But the author is fair in 
his critical judgments, and has a mind of 
his owa. 


THE most recent portions of the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal which we have 
received are the commencement of the two 
divisions of the fifty-first volume, the parts of 
History, Literature, &c., containing an elaborate 
series of articles on the Religion, History, &c., 
of Tibet, by Baboo Sarat Chandra Das, in- 
spector of schools at Darjiling ; and on the 
Rise and Progress of Buddhism in China, in 
which the sacred literature, philosophy, and 
religion of Ancient China as known to the 
Tibetans, the life and legend of Najirjuna, and 
detached notices of the differeut Buddhist 
schools of Tibet are discussed. In the preced~- 
ing volume the Early History of Tibet, Tibet 
in the Middle Ages, the Bon (Pon) Religion, 
and the history of a dispute between a Buddhist 
and a Bonpo priest for the possession of Mount 
Kailisa and the Lake M:inasa were described ; 
and a series of articles on the Coins of the 
Sikhs and on the Coins of Charibel, King of the 
Homerites and Sabaeans, by Major W. F. 
Prideaux, well illustrated in a number of plates, 
together with a memoir on Ancient Persian 
Gold, Silver, and Copper Relics, with nine 
plates, by Major-Gen. A. Cunningham. The 
most recent memoirs published in the Natural 
History section of the Journal are of consider- 
able interest, comprising one by Mr. V. Ball on 
the identification of certain diamond mines in 
India which were known to, and worked by, 
the ancients, especially those which were 
visited by Tavernier, with a note on the history 
of the Koh-i-nur and two wood-cuts ; a valu- 
able meteorological memoir on the Relations of 
Cloud and Rainfall in India and on the opposite 
Variations of Density in the Higher and Lower 
Atmospheric Strata, by H. F. Blandford, 
meteorological reporter to the Government of 
India; memoirs on Indian Mollusca, by W. 
‘Theobald, G. Neville, and O. F. von Mollen- 
dorf; on the Voles (Arvicolaec) of the Himalayas, 





with two plates, by W. T. Blandford ; a'so ou 





— 


Indian Reptilia and Amphibia, by W. T. Bland- 

ford; numerous papers on Lepidopterous In- 

sects of India, the Andaman Islands, Burmah, 

Sikkim, and the Nikobar Islands, by J. Wood 

Mason and L. de Nicéville; and a paper on 

ae and little-known Mantidae, by J. W. 
agon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHO WROTE “THE WHOLE DUTY OF MAN” ? 
111. (Conclusion). 
1? Park Crescent, Oxford: Nov. 20, 1882 

One of the minor difficulties that meet us in 
this investigation is due to the extraordinary 
similarity between the career, the views, the 
tastes of Fell and Allestree. Allestree was by 
some six years the elder—a fact of considerable 
importance if we remember that The Whole 
Duty was written, at latest, in 1657, when Fell 
was only thirty-two. Dean Samuel Fell 
‘*alwaies lookt upon [Allestree] as a part of his 
family, and treated him with the same concern 
as his own children.” Both were students of 
Christ Church ; both bore arms for the King 
during the Civil War, with that zeal and self- 
abnegation which they afterwards carried into 
more congenial pursuits; both were afterwards 
subject to the potent influence of Ham- 
mond,' who left Allestree bis library, and 
whose Life Fell wrote; both took orders, and 
became, after the Restoration, canons of Christ 
Church ; both, not long after, were appointed 
to the headship of two great colleges, which 
they partially rebuilt and _ reconstituted. 
Neither was ever married. Both were men of 
affairs, and possessed of considerable legal and 
financial knowledge. The similarity in their 
literary style was noticed in their lifetime, 
though both were very shy of giving their 
writings to the world. The likeness between 
their political and religious views amounted to 
identity. Wood, in his Zife, and other con- 
temporaries generally mention them together. 
They and Dolben habitually performed the ser- 
vice of the Church of England under the 
Commonwealth in the house of Dr. Thomas 
Willis, the famous physician and savant and 
brother-in-law of Fell, who, after Willis’ death, 
published part ii. of his Pharmaceutice Ration- 
alis. The coincidence is striking even in 
minuter matters. In The Government of the 
Tongue (1674), the author remarks that the 
reproaches of wit ‘‘ are like the Graver’s burine 
upon copper, or the corrodings of Aqua-fortis, 
engrave and indent the Characters that they 
can never be defaced.” This is one of the 
earliest occurrences of ‘‘ burin” as an English 
word; andI was at first inclined to think that 
it must be due to Fell, who at the time was 
supreme at the University Press, and must 
have been familiar with the instrument. But 
Allestree became a Delegate of the Press in 1674; 
a kinsman of his name was apublisher; and, 
in his Sermons (ii. 42), I find the remark that 
*¢ natural vertue is in man the imitation of God, 
is as it were the workings off of those forms of 
goodness that are in him, and the lines and rules 
ofit are but the lineaments of his perfection,” 
which seems to indicate an acquaintance with 
the technical vocabulary of the printing-office. 
Now I think a careful perusal of the anony- 
mous works will convince the reader that in 
these two men—Fell and Allestree—there is a 
singular combination of the qualifications which 
were possessed by the author of The Whole 
Duty of Man. Further, it must be borne in 
mind that Allestree, beside being the elder, had 
travelled on the Continent, and that he did not, 
like Fell after the Restoration, to a great extent 
abandon learning for practical life. 

The comparison of the works of Allestree and 
of the anonymous author requires more time 


1 A very cursory inspection will show that there 
was good reason for submitting the sheets of 7'he 


Whole Duty to Hammond before publication. The 
Whole Duty is largely based on Hammond’s 
Practical Catechism, the coincidences in thought 
and expression being most remarkable. The object 
of The Whole Duty (originally called The Practice 
of Christian Graces) was evidently to supersede its 
Puritan predecessor, The Practice of Piety. 





and more minute investigation than I have yet 
been able to devote to it. But even were lina 
position to treat the subject exhaustively, this 
would scarcely be the place to do so; and I 
shall content myself for the present with a brief 
summary of results. The works of the author 
of The Whole Duty and those of Dr. Allestree 
exhibit a very copious vocabulary, and certain 
often-recurring peculiarities. Both avoid the use 
of ‘*more” and ‘‘ most” to form the degrees of 
comparison, and are partial to the phrases ‘‘ any 
the least,” ‘‘every the most,” &c.,and to un- 
common formations with un-, -ness, and -ment. 
In addition to these general points of similarity, 
I have compiled a list of about one hundred and 
fifty words, more or less rare, but all in some 
way noteworthy, which are common to both 
authors. As specimens of these may be men- 
tioned: to abode (= forebode); afflation; an 
allective; antepast; aversation; complexure ; 
a corrosive; defailance; defecate; excision ; 
exinanition; exprobration; gust; inclosure 
(= monopoly); induration; longanimity ; 
managery ; mormo (= bugbear); momentany ; 
radicated ; scantling; sulliage ; to toll (entice) ; 
unitive; vacuity; wretchless. With “ tedder” 
in The Whole Duty may be compared Allestree’s 
‘‘pudder.” The loans from Hammond are 
numerous in both. I suppose ‘‘to bangle” in 
the former is derived from the Anatomy of 
Melancholy, which, as Dr. Murray courteously 
informs me, seems to be the only other literary 
authority for its use in the sense of ‘to 
squander.” This is by no means a solitary 
trace of Burton in the seven treatises; 
and Burton must have known Allestree at 
Christ Church, as well as Fell, to whom 
he bequeathed his mathematical instruments, 
besides various souvenirs to his father, mother, 
and sister. Over and above these words, 
which are common to the anonymous author 
and to Allestree (and in many cases to Fell 
also), I find something under a score which are 
common to the former and to Fell only. If 
allowance be made for the difference between 
a series of treatises carefully written and edited 
and intended to be read, and single sermons not 
originally meant for publication,’ and in most 
cases not revised by the author for press, and, 
as Fell says, ‘‘not all of the same finess [sic] 
of spinning and closeness of texture,” the 
vocabulary of Allestree bears a striking resem- 
blance to that of the author of The Whole Duty 
series, including the MS. Government of the 
Thought. 

To pass on to another class of internal 
evidence, I may mention that of metaphors, 
which are so numerous as to form a distinct 
feature in the anonymous writings. The 
commonest of all are derived from medical and 
scientific subjects, especially optics and mag- 
netism ; and I had long attributed these to the 
influence of Dr. Willis, Fell’s brother-in-law 
and intimate friend, before reading Kennett’s 
statement, quoted by Mr. Bailey in the Sep- 
tember Bibliographer, that Allestree actually 
went through a course of chemistry with Dr. 
Willis. There are numerous instances of 
medical and scientific knowledge in Fell’s and 
Allestree’s works; and Fell bears witness to 
his friend’s skill in mathematics. In The 
Government of the Tongue, sect. v., par. 5, there 
is an allusion to the telephone; and the earliest 
distinct reference to this instrument is said to 
occur in a paper by Robert Hooke, dated 





1 I may here just mention the coincidence that, 
while Dr. Allestree bestowed on his kinsman, Mr. 
James Allestree, the bookseller (publisher of Fell’s 
Life of Hammond), who had been ruined by the 
Fire of London, the copyright of eighteen of his 
sermons, the author of The Whole Duty of Man 
bestowed on Mr, Timothy Garthwaite, his pub- 
Jisher, who was a sufferer by the same calamity, 
~ copyright of The Causes of the Decay of Christian 

iety. 





1667." Hooke began his distinguished career 
as a chorister of Christ Church, and assisted 
Willis and Boyle successively in their chemical 
researches,” so that he must have been familiarly 
known to both Fell and Allestree. The 
term antiperistasis, which occurs repeatedly 
in The Decay of Christian Piety, was per- 
haps derived from Boyle (another member of 
the distinguished company of which Willis was 
the centre), who published in 1665, as an 
appendix to a work on Cold, an Examen of 
Antiperistasis, and whose Considerations touching 
the Style of the Scriptures is repeatedly alluded 
to, and once quoted by name, by the author of 
The Whole Duty. Next to scientific metaphors 
in point of number come those from military 
affairs ; and thirdly those from the administration 
of justice, civil and criminal, and the procedure 
of courts of law, evidently derived from the 
author’s experience on the Bench. All these 
find their analogies in Allestree’s sermons, not 
to mention others taken from a great variety of 
objects and occupations—from children and 
sport, from princes and beggars, mountebanks 
and thieves, the ostrich, the viper, and the 
gall-less dove. In the employment of this mode 
of illustration, the parallelism between the 
treatises and the Sermons is, I think, unmis- 
takeable. The author of The Whole Duty is 
shown by his choice of metaphors to have been 
pretty much of a man of science, a soldier, 
and a lawyer, as well asa divine and instructor 
of youth ; and Allestree presents a remarkable 
combination of these characteristics. 

In an examination of their views on politics, 
theology, and ethics, I have not lighted on a 
single discrepancy, or a single difficulty in the 
identification of Allestree with the writer of the 
anonymous treatises. But this subject, and 
that of style, is too extensive to be handled 
here ; and I will content myself with enumerating 
a few of the more obvious coincidences in 
points of detail. Both authors insist, in season 
and out of season, on the sin and folly of 
duelling, and on the absurdity of the code of 
honour recognised in their day. Both dwell 
again and again on the paramount importance 
of friendship, and on the duty of mutual reproof 
and admonition. Both are acquainted with 
the Syriac, Arabic, and Chaldee versions of the 
Old Testament, as well as with the original 
Hebrew. The Whole Duty lays down that it is 
incumbent on mothers, wherever it is possible, 
to nurse their own children; and The Ladies’ 
Calling enforces the teaching of the earlier 
treatise by quoting Aulus Gellius (after Burton), 
and likewise the Countess of Lincoln’s Nursery 
(Oxford, 1628). Allestree (ii. 18) speaks inci- 
dentally of ‘‘that parent which not only, like 
some delicate ones, refuses her own breasts to 
her own infant, but provides no other to 
sustain it.” The author of The Ladies’ Calling 
mentions gaming, ‘‘as a recreation whose law- 
fulness I question not, whilst it keeps within 
the bounds of a recreation ;” and Allestree, in 
dealing with ‘‘ great gamings,” is careful to 
add, ‘“‘not that I condemn the thing in 
general.” Both authors repeatedly express 
their regret that ecclesiastical censures were out 
of date. Both condemn the modern practice of 
educating children into men betimes. Both 
comment adversely on ‘‘ an axiom of Aristotle’s : 
Sensual pleasures are corruptive of principles ;” 
both often allude to the alleged fact that the 
heathen world worshipped vice and deified 
disease; both (with Hammond) adapt to their 
own purposes, among mauy other texts, Hosea 
ii. 15, **I will give her... the valley of 
Achor for a door of hope.” Both lay stress on 
the fact that the Christians under Diocletian 
parted with their lives rather than their Bibles ; 


2 Du Moncel: The Telephone, &c., p. 1. 
2 Ward: Lives of the Gresham Professors, p. 
170. 
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both quote with horror various terms of depre- 
ciation applied to the Scriptures by Roman 
Catholic controversialists. With both, Herbert 
Thorndike is a learned authority. To conclude 
with one or two of the most striking individual 
coincidences which I have yet observed. In 
The Christian’s Birthright (sect. vii., par. 6) the 
author mentions that, about eighteen years 
before, the Roman Missal had been translated 
into French with the sanction of the Gallican 
bishops; but that the French clergy were after- 
wards greatly incensed thereat, and protested 
to Pope Alexander VII., who anathematised 
the book. I was vainly searching for a mention 
of this incident in the ordinary works of refer- 
ence, when I found that the whole story was 
told in detail in the first sermon in Allestree’s 
second yolume. We there find that his 
authority was the Extrait du Procez Verbal de 
P Assemblée general [sic] du clergé de France, 
tenué & Paris en Vannée 1660, and the Index of 
prohibited books published at Rome in 1664. 
There are traces in Allestree’s and the anony- 
mous works of a knowledge of modern lan- 
guages, which Fell expressly attributes to 
Allestree. Once more, in The Art of Contentment 
(sect. v., par. 11) the author writes: ‘‘ When 
God bids [a man] do any of those things, which 
God and good men abhor, then and not before 
he may hope he may sever such acts from their 
native penal effects; for till then (how profuse 
soever some Legendary stories represent him) he will 
certainly never so bestow his miracles.” This 
allusion to ‘‘ legendary stories ”’ is, at first sight, 
obscure; but the difficulty is cleared up by 
Allestree in his account of the origin of the 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception (vol. ii., 
sermon 13), which was clearly in the writer's 
mind. 

I must not further intrude on the space of 
the AcADEMy. I am of opinion that, while 
the internal evidence, on which I have here 
only touched most superficially, would, taken 
alone, justify a strong suspicion that Allestree 
was the author (or one of the authors) of Zhe 
Whole Duty of Man, of the six already 
published treatises, and of the MS. Government 
of the Thought in the Bodleian Library, that 
evidence taken in conjunction with the state- 
ments of Fell is pretty nigh conclusive. What- 
ever part be hereafter assigned to Fell, whether 
he be proved by further investigation to have 
been joint author or merely editor or ‘‘ redac- 
tor,” { think that I can scarcely be mistaken in 
claiming for RICHARD ALLESTREE the primary 
authorship of 7’he Whole Duty of Man. 

CuaRLEs E. DOBLE. 








‘* HEROES OF SCIENCE.” 

London: Nov. 20, 1882. 
A criticism of my book entitled Heroes of 
Science which appeared in the AcADEMY, 
November 18, 1882, terminates with the follow- 
ing sentence :—‘* Darwin does not have a place 
in Prof. Duncan’s book.” It is right, consider- 
ing what that sentence may or may not involve, 
that my critic should know that the greatest 
naturalist of this generation was still among 

us when the work left my hands. 
P. Martin Duncan. 








‘* THE BABY'S MUSEUM.” 
London : Nov, 18, 1882. 

In your notice of The Baby’s Museum (Griffith 
and Farran) to-day your reviewer says, “ Some 
of the rhymes have fared badly at the 
hands of the arranger.” I have only altered 
one rhyme in the book. Instead of ‘‘ Put on 
the Pot, says Greedy Gut,” I have printed 
‘“*Puton the Pan, says Greedy Nan ;” and I 
believe there is good authority for this varia- 
tion. All my “arrangement” is in the order 


novelty, I believe, in a book of this class. 
This may be thought hardly a matter of 
sufficient literary importance on which to 
trouble the AcADEMy, but I am desirous that 
the book should be recognised as a collection of 
the old-fashioned nursery rhymes in the old 
familiar words. Of course there are variants 
innumerable, and it may be that some of those 
in the book are unfamiliar to your reviewer; 
but the sacrilegious hand that has dared to 
tamper with the old English nursery rhymes 
was never that of ‘* UNoLE OHARLIE.” 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEE. 


Mownpay, Nov. 27,7 p.m. Actuaries: Presidential Address, 
by Mr. T. B. Sprague. 
7.300.m, Educational : ‘* Marking in Examinations,’’ 
by Mr. H. Weston Eve. 
8 pm. Royal Academy: Demonstration, * The 
Figure.” I.. by Prof. J. Marshall. 
8.30 p.m. Geographical : ‘‘ M. Lessar’s Reconnaissance 
Survey trom Sarakhs and Merv to Herat,” by Sir H. 
Rawiinson. 
Tugepay, Nov. 28,8 p.m. Anthropological: ‘‘ The Language 
and People of Madagascar,’”’ by Dr. G. W. Parker. 
8 p.m. Oivil Engineers: ‘‘ American Practice in 
heating Buildines by Steam,’’ by the late Robert Briggs. 
830 p.m. Zoological: ‘*The Sternum of Notornis 
and its Sternal Characters,” by Prof. Owen; “ The Iden- 
tity of Amoglossus lophotes (Giinther) with A. grohmanni 
(Bonap.),” by Mr. F. Day ; “ International Colour-Scales 
for Scientific Porposes.”” by Dr. A. B. Meyer. 
WEDNEsDay, Nov. 29,8 p.m, Royal Academy: Demonstra- 
tion. ** Che Figure,” II., by Prof. J, Marshall. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘Some Poinrs in the Prac- 
tice of the American Patent Office,” by Sir F. Bramwell. 
Fripay, Dec. 1,8 p.m. Philological: “ Initial Mutations in 
the Celtic, Basque, Sardinian, and Italian Dialects,” I., 
by Prince L.-L. Bonaparte. 








SCIENCE. 
SOME BOOKS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Studies in Philosophy, Ancient and Modern. 
By W. L. Courtney. (Rivingtons.) The table 
of contents to Mr. Courtney’s volume is of 
most attractive character. Studies of Idealism 
as it appears in Parmenides and in Berkeley, of 
Ethics as in Epicurus and in the most recent 
sociological science, of the Kantian system in 
its historical form and in its significance for 
present thinking, of the newest ideas in Psy- 
chology and of the most comprehensive phil- 
osophy of religion, have interest on their sur- 
face sufficient to secure attention for a work in 
which they are presented. It cannot be said, 
however, that Mr. Courtney’s volume bears out 
the promise of its contents. He has not done 
justice either to his subjects or to himself, and 
one cannot but regard his work with a strong 
feeling of disappointment. The substance of 
most of the essays is very thin and unsatis- 
fying, while in many cases the treatment is 
of so rudimentary a character as to suggest 
the reflection that the writer was hardly in 
a position, relatively to his subject, to 
warrant him in conveying the records of his 
work to an outside public. In particular does 
this reflection suggest itself in respect to the 
essays on the Kantian system which make up 
a considerable portion of the volume. These 
essays are very discouraging. For the point 
of view of the writer, so far as can be gathered 
from the general nature of his criticisms, would 
seem to be a modified Kantianism. Yet tke 
remarks on Kant’s doctrine of cause, on the 
historical genesis of the Kantian philosophy, 
and on the supposed contradictions between the 
results of the Kantian theory of knowledge 
and of the Kantian ethics are of such a 
character that one can hardly suppose Mr. 
Courtney to be thoroughly master of the work 
he is criticising. Even though the difficulties 
of the Kantian system lay exactly where Mr. 
Courtney has placed them—and these diffi- 
culties seem to Mr. Uourtney the very central 
problem for present philosophy—yet his treat- 
ments is too meagre, and in some respects 
based on too slight knowledge, to have any 





of the pieces and the making of the Index—a 


high value placed upon it as a contribution 


toward their solution. We regret to be able to 
find so little satisfaction in these essays; but it 
is even more matter of regret, both on acoount 
of the subjects in which Mr. Courtney is doubt- 
less warmly interested and for his own reputa- 
tion, that he should have permitted work to 
—_ his hands in an imperfect and unfinished 
orm, 


De la Connaissance de soi-méme: Essais de 
Psychologie analytique. Par 0. Loomans. 
(Bruxelles: Merzbach et Falk.) Prof. 
Loomans’ work is a fresh and clearly written 
exposition of psychology from somewhat the 
same position as that of Sir William Hamilton 
or M. Cousin, without, however, either the learn- 
ing of the one or the brilliancy of the other. 
The account which Loomans gives of the differ- 
ent mental “faculties” seems to differ more 
in phraseology than in substance from the analy- 
sis of similar writers; but the remarks about 
the method and sources of psychology are excel- 
lent. ‘* All psychological controversies,” says 
the writer, ‘‘ reduce themselves ultimately to a 
question of method ;” and, as the the title of the 
book implies, it isin self-analysis, self-observa- 
tion, that the only tenable method is to be found. 
Observation of what happens to others is 
meaningless without this reference to self: 
“instead of basing the knowledge of man’s soul 
upon animal psychology, we must base animal 
psychology upon the knowledge of the human 
mind,” and, similarly, ‘‘the physiology of the 
nervous system, far from giving us psycho- 
logical ideas, borrows them itself from 
consciousness.” Consciousness, it need hardly 
after this be said, occupies the special attention 
of the writer; and he emphasises in a not 
altogether novel way the freedom of selection 
which accompanies consciousness both in our 
intellectual and our moral life. “It is, then,” 
he concludes, ‘‘ a paralogism to deny the exist- 
ence of free-will in the name of natural science, 
because without it there would be no know- 
ledge of Nature herself.” Tho ego similarly 
is no succession of passing states of conscious- 
ness; the very change of states implies a 
permanent subject as the spectator of the 
phenomena thus in succession. Old-fashioned 
metaphysics of this kind will always find 
a number of sympathetic readers; though 
we suppose it is rather useless to recommend it 
to a generation who have been piped to by Bain, 
Spencer, and Mill. Those, however, who are 
not indisposed to listen to another way of re- 
garding the universe may find it worth their 
while to look into Prof. Loomans’ work. The 
writer has evidently kept himself au courant 
with English speculation, and his book generally 
shows a good deal of philosophical reading. It 
is to be regretted that the rather effective and 
appropriate quotations from Plato and Aristotle 
by which Loomans corroborates his views have 
been too frequently mangled by the printer of 
the volume. 


Pror. Mayor’s Sketch of Ancient Philosophy 
(Cambridge Press) is an excellent specimen of 
the scholarly way in which a wide subject may 
be treated in a little book. The work is not 
merely a popular summary of the views of 
ancient thinkers; every philosopher, from 
Thales to Cicero, is treated with constant 
reference to the Greek or Latin originals, and 
the more important literature on each school or 
subject is throughout enumerated. The real 
fault, in fact, which we should be inclined to find 
with the book is that it contains too much; 
and, though written by its author for under- 
graduates as an introduction to ancient thought, 
we should imagine they would find it much 
more useful, and appreciate it much better, if 
they applied themselves to it after reading some 
simpler and less technical, perhaps even less 
accurate, work, such as Ferrier’s Greek Phil- 





osophy. Atthe same time, it must be added, 
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Mr. Mayor selects his materials with considerable 
skill. Thus, for instance, instead of trying to 
give a systematic account of Plato’s philosophy 
(if such a thing be possible), he gives a full 
and lucid abstract of the Republic with some 
valuable criticism on it, and adds some examples 
of Plato’s dialectical skill and use of allegory ; 
and similarly, in dealing with Aristotle, he de- 
votes some twenty or thirty pages to an analysis 
of the Ethics, leaving his Logic and Metaphysics 
very much in the background. An index ap- 
pended to a second edition would add consider- 
ably to the value of the book. 


Mr. E. OC. Tomas is to be congratulated on 

the completion of his translation of Lange's 
History of Materialism (Triibner), of which the 
first volume was published so long ago as 1877. 
His version is not altogether what we could 
wish it to have been; but it will probably 
prove, as we said in noticing the first volume of 
the work (May 25, 1878), a convenient sub- 
stitute for the original to those unable to read 
it in German. The translator has taken too 
little pains to reproduce in idiomatic English 
what Lange wrote in idiomatic German; and 
many a reader may be frightened by the 
following sentence taken from the opening 
p2ge :— 
‘It is rather the very point which subjects the 
ancient ideas to the first decisive modification, 
from which that idea of the origin of the universe 
was developed, which, despite its hypothetical 
character, even yet has the utmost importance.” 


It must be said, however, that this is a decidedly 
unfavourable specimen of the translator’s work, 
and many other errors which we had noted 
might have been avoided had some Englishman 
read through his proofs without reference to the 
original text at all. We should then probably 
not have heard that Fortlege ‘‘ created” (schu/') 
two thick volumes, or be asked to reconcile 
ourselves to an ‘‘ unjoyous” fact. Some other 
phrases are not so easily put right. We hardly 
understood this sentence (p. 162)— 

‘Tt is true that even able men have begun their 
investigations with a section ‘of the nature of the 
soul;’ but it was merely a reaction of the scholastic 
metaphysic when they imagined they could thus 
gain a firm basis for their investigations ”— 

till, on turning to the original, we found that 
“reaction”? was intended to represent Nach- 
wirkung. So, again, on p. 28, Lange is made to 
say that in science the division between ex- 
periment and criticism of experiment is perfectly 
‘* safe,’ where the German gives zuldssig. 
Instances of like misrenderings might be easily 
collected, but it is better to recall ourselves to 
the positive qualities of Mr. Thomas’ work. 
Englishmen have now an opportunity of making 
acquaintance with a really considerable book— 
a book which, as we tried to show in noticing 
the first volume, is wanting in any clear 
standpoint from which to estimate Materialism, 
but yet remains a brilliant sketch and suggestive 
criticism of materialistic theories. The con- 
cluding volume of the English translation, 
dealing as it does with Darwinism, physiological 
psychology, and the moral and religious 
questions which they raise, is especially full of 
interest. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
DR. BUHLER’S SANSKRIT GRAMMAR. 
Oxford : Nov. 18, 1882. 
You have probably observed yourself the 
misprint in the announcement in to-day’s 
AcapDEMy that Dr. Biichner is bringing out 
some treatises on Sanskrit grammar at Vienna. 
‘Dr. Biichner” is meant for my learned friend 
Dr. Biibler, ©.1.E., now professor in the 
Imperial University at Vienna. I believe the 
ACADEMY has on several occasions referred to 
Prof, Biihler’s great success as a teacher of 





Sanskrit. As many as a hundred students are 
said to have attended his elementary gram- 
matical course. It was for the benefit of these 
pupils, many of whom wished to learn so much 
only of Sanskrit as was necessary for a scholar- 
like study of comparative philology and myth- 
ology, that Prof. Biihler has published his 
Leitfaden fiir den Elementarcursus des Sanskrit 
(Wien, 1883) ; while his colleague, Dr. Hultzsch, 
has edited the Glossar zum Bombay Departe- 
mental Third Book of Sanskrit (Wien, 1882). 
It has been said that there is an air of Ollendorf 
about these grammatical treatises, and this 
may arouse at first a certain prejudice against 
them. But Prof. Biihler assures us that 
both in Bombay and at Vienna this system 
of teaching the elements of Sanskrit has 
proved successful; and, if so, it is to be 
wished that we should have an English trans- 
lation of his grammatical manuals. They are 
in principle like Ram Krishna Gopal Bhandar- 
kar’s grammars, published at Bombay, but 
they contain several important improvements ; 
and, so far as I have been able to judge, they 
are not disfigured by any ungrammatical forme. 
F. Max MULiER. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


THE ordnance survey of Scotland has now 
been completed, after thirty-seven years’ work, 
though all the maps have not yet left the 
engraver’s hands. The towns are done on the 
scale of five feet, and in some cases ten feet, to 
the mile; the greater part of the country on 
the scale of 1: 2,500, or about twenty-five 
inches to the mile; and the uncultivated High- 
lands and Western Isles (together with a few 
of the Lowland counties where the survey was 
finished early) on the scale of six inches to the 
mile. Of all these the maps have already 
appeared. All that remains to issue is some 
sheets of the general one-inch map. The 
surveying staff, under Capt. Kirkwood, R.E., 
will now be transferred from Edinburgh to 
the West of England. 


A RussIAn expedition to Central Africa is to 
start next spring, under the charge of M. 
Scholz-Ragozinski. The expedition will sail 
from Havre, where the ship is to winter, for 
Port Clarence, on the island of Fernando Po. 
It is proposed to acquire land near the Gulf of 
Cameroon, where a plantation would be estab- 
lished which would also serve as a meteorological 
station. M. Scholz-Ragozinski’s object is to 
penetrate as far inland as Lake Liba. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE Council of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science have nominated Mr. 
A. G. Vernon Harcourt to the office of general 
secretary, in the room of the late Prof. F. M. 
Balfour. j 


M. PIETREMENT, who has just published 
(Paris: Baillitre) an important work upon the 
horse in prehistoric and historical times, con- 
tributes to the current number of the Revue 
scientifique an article upon ‘‘ The Origin of the 
Donkey.” 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue Pali Text Society, the starting of which 
was announced last year in the ACADEMY, has 
had an unexpected measure of success, several 
donors having come forward, in addition to 
seventy-five subscribers from Ceylon, mostly 
Buddhist Bhikkhus, and an equal number of 
subscribers among the Orientalists and uni- 
versity and other libraries in Europe and 
America. The publications of the first year, 
which are due, and will be ready at Christmas, 
will include the Eka- and Duka-Nipitas of the 





Anguttaru, and the whole of the Buddhavansa, 
and of the Cariya Pitaka (edited by Dr. Morris), 
the Ayiranga Sutta (edited by Prof. Jacobi, of 
Miioster), and a paper by Dr. Rhys Davids. 


WE are glad to hear that M. Stanislas Guyard 
has been appointed deputy-professor of Arabic 
at the Collége de France. 


TuE Luskal-erria of November 10 informs us 
that a Chair of Catalan Grammar has lately 
been established at Barcelona. 

AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. de Vogué read a paper upon 
the Aramaean text of the bilingual inscription 
recently found at Palmyra by Prince Lazareff, 
The corresponding Greek text had been pre- 
viously discussed by M. Waddington. Un- 
fortunately, both texts are greatly mutilated, 
and in corresponding passages, so that one does 
not supply the deficiencies of the other. The 
inscription consists of a decree of the Senate of 
Palmyra, fixing a supplementary tariff of dues 
upon merchandise, in view of disputes that had 
arisen. It is dated 8 Nisan 448 (135 a.pD.), and 
gives the names of the president and secretary 
of the Senate, and of the archon, with the 
genealogies of each. 


Dr. B. GUTERBOCK will shortly publish, with 
Hirzel, of Leipzig, a work entitled Jrische 
Lehnwérter. 


UnpER the title of Islendzk Aeventyri (Halle : 
Waisenhaus) Dr. H. Gering has published the 
first volume of a work upon the mediaeval 
tales and legends of Iceland preserved in MSS, 
in the national library at Copenhagen. This 
volume contains the texts only; a second will 
give the general results of Dr. Gering’s re- 
searches and a glossary. 


THE last volume of the ‘“ Altfranzisische 
Bibliothek” (Heilbronn: Henninger) contains 
the Old-French romance of Octavian, published 
for the first time from the MS. in the Bodleian 
(Hatton 100) by Dr. K. Vollméller. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
New SHaxsPere Socrety.—(Friday, Nov. 10.) 


Tae Rev. W. A. Harrison in the Chair.—A paper 
by Miss Teena Rochfort-Smith, the editress of the 
society's four-text edition of ‘‘ Hamlet,” on ‘‘ The 
Rolation of the First Quarto of ‘Hamlet’ to the 
Second, and on Some of the Textual Difficulties of 
the Play,” was read by Mr. Furnivall. Miss 
Rochfort-Smith said that, in order to form an inde- 
pendent opinion on the relation of the two Quartos, 
she had, before looking at any commentator, read first 
the First Quarto and afterwards the Second; had 
then compared the two together line by line ; and, 
lastly, had read the commentators. Her strong 
opinion was that the First Quarto was Shakspere’s 
‘* first sketch” of his great play. She noted the 
changes of the names of Corambis and Montano to 
Polonius and Reynaldo ; the vital ones of the anti- 
Clown speech, with its plainly genuine ‘‘ cinkapase 
of ieasts,” ‘‘the warme Clowne cannot make a iest 
voleffe by chance ;” the confidential scene between 
the Queen and Horatio, not reproduced in Quarto 2 
—which the writer contended was Shakspere’s 
work misreported—and other smaller points; and 
then passed on to the changes in the characters of 
the Queen and Ophelia, which had so struck her 
asa woman. Comparing the characters in the two 
Quartos—in the course of which Mies Kochfort- 
Smith developed a very sharp attack on Ophelia. 
whose thwarted love she dec!ared to be disappointed 
vanity more than anything else, and whom she 
termed a disgrace to her sex—the writer contended 
that the alterations and improvements in Quarto 2 
proved a re-working of these characters by Shak- 
spere. The like conclusion must be drawa from 
the re-worked Hamlet. Laertes, &c. ; and therefore, 
in the matter of text, Quarto 1 could be used only 
to show the history of any doubtful phrase or word, 
like ‘‘sallied flesn,” and to correct any miscopy10z 
ia Qaarto 2. The relation of Folio 1 to Quarto 2 
was, in the main, s2ttled by Dr. Tanger in the last 
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part of the society’s Transactions. Its copier had 
preserved several genuine passages of the play left 
out by the copier or printer of Quarto 2; but its 
text had been touched up and altered by the 
players, whether Heminge and Condell, or others 
of Burbage’s company. ‘Che only safe rule for an 
editor was, to take Quarto 2 as his foundation-text, 
and not depart from it except in case of plain mie- 
take or omission. Specially in the cases of unex- 
pected and archaic words and phrases would 
layers’ alterations be certaia, as Mr. Farnivall 
had shown was the case in “ ‘T'roilus and Cressida” 
and ‘‘Much Ado.” Passing, then, to ‘‘ textual 
difficulties,” Miss Rochfort-Smith dealt with 
(a) I. i. 116,117, between which she proposed to 
insert the line ‘‘ While in the Heauens aboue were 
figus beheld,” or ‘“‘In Heauen aboue were dread 
porténts ;” (5) with I, ii, 129, where she insisted 
on retaining ‘‘sallied” in the sense of assaulted, 
harassed ‘‘ by the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune ;” she contended that the ‘‘ grieu’d and 
sallied ” of Quarto } proved that ‘‘ solid ” could not 
have been the origional reading, as it could not have 
been joined with ‘‘yrieu’d,” while the same 
“grieu’d” showed that ‘‘flesh” stood for the 
whole being, and not only the materials of the 
body. Mr. Harrison we)l paralleled tne phrase by 
the ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” ‘‘shake the yoke of 
inauspicious stars From this world-wearied flesh ;” 
(c) with I. iii. 74, ‘* Ar of a mofs felect and generous 
chiefe in that,” where she retained ‘ chiefe” = 
eminence, on the strength of Prof. Taylor Thom's 
citation from George Cranmer’s ‘‘chiefety of 
dominion” in Earle’s Philology ; (d) with I. iv. 36-38, 
“the dram of eale” lines, which she declined to 
alter, seeiog that ‘‘ devil” was twice spelt ‘‘deale” 
in II. ii. 628, ‘‘ May be a deale, and the deale hath 
power,” and that ‘‘doth” means “puts ;” (e) with 
three cases of Quarto 2's archaisms modernised in 
Folio 1: ‘‘for to drinke,” I. ii, 175, ‘for to 
preuent,” I. ii. 175 ; ‘‘ an auspitious and a dropping 
eye,” in which she declined to follow the Folio 
changes; (f) with a miscopying of ‘‘foule” as 
“fonde”’ in Qaarto 2, I. ii. 273, in which she gladly 
accepted the right copying of the Folio; (g) with 
the Folio change of Quarto 2's ‘‘ Speake to it, 
Horatio,” into ‘‘ Question it, Horatio,’ I. i. 46, 
which she refused to adopt, on the ground that 
Marcellus’s repetition of hie first phrase was far 
more natural in his excited state than the litt¢érateur’s 
avoidance of the recurrence of that phrase. Prima 
facie, it was Shakspere who had altered the ‘‘ Ques- 
tion it” of Quarto 1 to the ‘‘Speake to it” of 
his recast play in Quarto 2. The change back to 
the Quarto 1 ‘‘ Question it’ was exactly such a one 
as an actor-emender would make. Other difficulties 
were dealt witb.—A complimentary speech from 
the chairman followed, with a discussion, by a full 
meeting, of Miss Rochfort-Smith’s main points, 


oo 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INsTITUTE,—( Tuesday, Nov. 14.) 


Hype CiarkE, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. R. W. 
Felkin introduced a Darfur boy who was rescued 
from slavery and brought to Kngland by him in 
1879.—Mr. Francis Galton exhibited a box like 
& backgammon board, containing trays of weights 
that he had arranged for testing the delicacy of 
the muscular sense in different persons. A sequence 
of small weights were employed, numbered in suc- 
cession 1, 2, 3, &cy that differed by equally per- 
ceptible differences as calculated by Weber's law. 
Consequently, if a person, A., could just distinguish 
between, say, 1 and 3, he could also distinguish 

tween auy two weights two grades apart, as 
2 and 4,3 and 5, &c, Again, it another person, 
B., has twice the obtuseness of A., he would be abie 
to distinguish only one grade where A. could dis- 
tinguish two; therefore he would just be able to 
distinguish between 1 and 5, 2 ana 6, and so on. 
Generally the number of grades between the 
weights that any person can distinguish has to 
be found by trial, and that number becomes the 
measure of the coarseness of his sensitivity. The 
Weights used were blank cartridges filled with 
shots and wadding, care being taken that the 
shots were distributed equally ; they were arranged 
in trays, each holding » s-quence of three, The 
person who was tested had tu arrange the cartridges 
in the tray that was handed to him, in the order 
of their weight. Some provisional results were 
mentioned—namely, that men had on the whole 





more delicacy of discrimination than women, and 
intellectually able men more than others. Also 
that highly and morbidly sensitive women were 
not remarkable for their powers of discrimination. 
It is generally supposed that the blind have greater 
powers in this respect than other people; but Mr. 
Galton did not find this to be the case with a 
number of blind boys examined by him.—A dis- 
cussion followed, in which Prof. Croom Robertson, 
Dr. Vamps, Mr. Sully, Dr. Mortimer Granville, 
Dr. Mahomed, Mr. C. Roberts, Prof. Thane, and 
others took part. 





FINE ART. 
DAVILLIER’S BEGINNINGS OF PORCELAIN IN 
EUROPE. 


Les Origines de la Porcelaine en Europe. 
Par M. le baron Davillier. (Paris: J. 
Rouam; London: Remington.) 


To all lovers of pottery and porcelain, not less 
than to students of ceramic history, this hand- 
some quarto will be very interesting. The 
gradual development in the art of fabricating 
fictile wares—from the rude hand-formed and 
half-baked urn of clay to the richest vases of 
pate tendre Sevres, the graceful groups of 
Marcolini Dresden and of Chelsea, the classic 
elegance of Wedgwood’s varied productions, 
or the marvels of Chinese taste and ingenuity 
—is a subject not merely for the specialist, 
but for the art student, the antiquary, and 
the historian, The classification of these 
curious and beautiful productions has become 
a science in its way, their grouping into 
classes and families assuming almost Linnaean 
definition. But it is difficult to define 
accurately even the two great divisions of 
pottery and porcelain and to separate them 
by a sharp line. The finer Persian ware 
ot highly siliceous paste covered by a glass 
glaze becomes translucent under a stronger 
firing, and almost rises to the rank of an 
artificial porcelain ; while a thicker vessel of 
the same composition, more lightly baked, 
remains of the earth earthy, though lovely of 
its kind. Between this ware of transitional 
character and the true hard paste kaolinic 
porcelain of China are to be ranged the 
many varieties of artificial composite pastes, 
the result of experiments in various countries 
and at various times. The stimulus to these 
experiments was undoubtedly consequent upon 
the importation from the extreme East of 
a few much-prized specimens of true Chinese 
porcelain. 

In the earlier part of this volume, the 
author dwells upon the recorded facts of 
the early manufacture of true porcelain 
by the Chinese, and with much research 
enquires into the history of its introduction 
into Europe. He argues that it was in ali 
probability known to the Romans, and would 
seem to accept M. de Laborde’s (as we thought 
exploded) theory that it was the real Mur- 
rhina mentioned by Pliny, &c. He refers 
to recorded pieces, publishing extracts from 
inventories as early as 1171. In 1487, 
Lorenzo de’ Medici received porcelain vases 
as a present from the Egyptian Sultan ; 
and, later, Pierre Belon (1553) mentions 
**Vaisseaux de porcelaine que l’on vend au 
Caire.”” That some true Chinese porcelain 
was so imported, probably through India 
and the Ked Sea, and sold in Egypt, is 
probable, as we know that in that year 


Saladin sent forty pieces to Nur-ed-din; but 





we are disposed to question whether a 
larger portion of this so-called “ porcelain ” 
may not rather have been of Persian or 
Syrian origin. Throughout Syria, Egypt, 
and Asia Minor, fragments of these and 
kindred wares are constantly unearthed at 
considerable depth in excavations; but Chinese 
porcelain is but rarely found, the small bottles 
from Egyptian tombs notwithstanding. 

The word “ porcelain” has been so vari- 
ously used that a wide margin must be 
allowed to include all that it signifies beyond 
the true “ china.”” This would apply par- 
ticularly to many of the objects stated to be 
of that material, which are specified in the 
interesting and valuable inventories extending 
from 1363 to the seventeenth century, many 
of which are printed for the first time in this 
volume. Certain works in shell or mother- 
of-pearl were sometimes so designated; the 
finer kinds of maiolica, as we learn from Piccol 
Passo, and wares with pearly lustre, made in 
Italy, were so called; the fine and lustrous 
wares produced in Persia, and those which in 
Walpole’s time seem to have been known as 
Gombrén ware—those lovely bowls of tender 
creamy white, the sides pierced with holes 
filled in by the rich vitreous glaze—would 
have a more authentic claim. The finer 
qualities of Damascus and Rhodian pottery 
were doubtless also included under that very 
general term. That Chinese porcelain was weil 
known and prized by the Venetians in the 
fifteenth century finds additional proof from 
the fact that, according to Padre Guglielmo da 
Bologna, writing from Venice in 1470, an 
alchemist, one Maestro Autonio, had suc- 
ceeded in making an imitation thereof, of 
which he sends specimens to his correspondent. 
At p. 15 a figure is given of the piece of 
blue-and-white china in the South Kensington 
Museum, mounted in silver, bearing the 
“kall mark” (sic) of 1585. Jugs of 
Rhodian or Damascus ware, similarly mounted 
and of approximate date, are also known. 

In Italy, where the many workers in 
maiolica at various localities had produced 
enamelled pottery of the greatest artistic 
beauty upon a comparatively coarse material, 
the Chinese wares, so immeasureably superior 
in technical qualities of paste and glaze, were 
highly appreciated, and their imitation became 
the ambition of all who interested themselves 
in ceramic art. Our old friends of the ‘ blue 
and white” were the models, and artists of 
Venice, Ferrara, and Florence were forward 
in the experimental search. The history of 
these experiments is pleasantly told by 
Baron Davillier, with much new documentary 
evidence proving that Italy was first in pro- 
ducing a European porcelain. In 1504 some 
pieces of * porcellana contrafacta” were pur- 
chased at, and forwarded from, Venice to the 
Esté; and in 1518 one Leonardo Peringer 
states, in a petition, that he has discovered a 
mode of making “ ogni sorte di porzelane.” 
In May 1519 other pieces are sent to Ferrara 
by the ambassador Jacopo ‘l'ebaldo; and some 
years later, about 1565, Alfonzo LI. encour- 
aged the experiments, seemingly successful, 
of the artists Camillo and Battista da Urbino 
in the same city. In 1578°a pension is 
recorded in favour of the widow of Battista 
de’ Gatti, ‘ maestro delle porcellane di sua 
Altezza.” 
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It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the 
records of these experiments, and the state- 
ments of contemporary writers of the sixteenth 
century, such as Vasari and Aldrovini, the 
knowledge that an artificial porcelain had 
been produced in Italy, and particularly 
at Florence, has only been brought to light 
within the last quarter-of-a-century. The 
accident that a piece of an unknown ware, 
observed in the studio of our well-known 
countryman Mr. Spence, and keenly examined 
by the critical eye of Dr. Foresi, at Florence, 
in 1857 (and by prompt reference, the con- 
firmation of the suspicions it aroused) revealed 
the fact that specimens still existed of those 
experimental pieces produced in the furnaces 
established by Duke Francesco de’ Medici at 
his Casino. From time to time enquiry 
brought to light some few other pieces which 
had rested unregarded and unknown in the 
presses and cabinets of Florentine palaces and 
villas, but some thirty-four or thirty-five com- 
plete the catalogue of all hitherto discovered. 
A detailed descriptive list with figures of 
twenty-five of these pieces, and of the marks 
and armorials with which some are dis- 
tinguished, forms one of the main features of 
Baron Davillier’s work; but, if the present 
writer’s memory does not deceive him, one 
charming example is not included in the 
list—viz., a small aiquiére of oenochée form, 
about the size of that figured at p. 81, and of 
similar fine quality and mark, which formerly 
belonged to the Baron de Monville, from 
whom the writer vainly endeavoured to coax 
it years ago. 

The Grand Ducal crown and palle of the 
Medici occur on but few of the examples. 
Some have no mark at all, and one curious 
trial piece is inscribed with the word Prova; 
while the greater number bear, painted in 
blue, the dome of the cathedral—Brunel- 
leschi’s dome—beneath which is the letter 
F, the initial of Francesco or of Firenze. The 
decoration, in all but one rare instance, is in 
blue or dull lilac on the grayish white ground 
of more or Jess purity, consisting in some cases 
of grotesques in the Urbino manner, but, for 
the most part, of flowers and foliation in 
Persian taste, mixed with ornamentation of 
the Italian cinqguecento, which strongly char- 
acterises the forms of all the pieces. One 
only bears a date, 1581. The recipe for the 
composition of the paste and glaze preserved 
in MSS. is given in full detail. 

According to Targioni Tozzetti, the experi- 
ments at Florence were commenced by the 
Grand Duke Cosmo, and the production 
brought to perfection by “ Piermaria detto il 
Faentino delle porcelane,”’ working for 
Cosmo’s son, Francesco de’ Medici; but 
it was only continued for a short time by 
reason of the scarcity of material. The 
difficulty and consequent expense of the manu- 
facture was probably another reason for its 
abandonment, for Andrea Gussoni tells us 
that thousands of pieces failed, and few suc- 
ceeded. This is borne out by the malforma- 
tion or imperfection in the colouring of the 
greater number of the pieces now known to 
us. 

Of the “ porcellana contrafacta” made at 
Venice, none is now known; neither do we 
know the results of experiments made by 
Bernardo Buontalenti at Pratolino; ner those 





of Ciarfuglia at Pesaro, or of Jacopo del Pel- 
liciaio, who afterwards entered the service of 
the Duke of Ferrara (one Francesco Guagni 
of Urbino also made trial at the Court of 
Emanuel Philliberto of Savoy); nor can we 
recognise any of the pieces made by Camillo at 
Ferrara. Two precious cups described among 
the exceptional pieces, which we well recollect 
wondering over at the loan exhibition at 
South Kensington in 1862 (Nos. 7901, 
7902), may possibly be Ferrarese ; their gilt- 
silver covers are of contemporary workman- 
ship. 

The production at Florence must, however, 
have been considerable when at its best, for 
in 1584 we find, by another hitherto un- 
published document, an order from one of the 
Cornaro family of Venice to the Grand Duke’s 
master potters for twenty pieces of porcelain, 
ten of which were subsequently forwarded. 
Further record of the Medici works at the 
Casino are wanting. Francesco died in 1587, 
and was succeeded by his nephew, Cosmo II., 
whose favour one Nicolé Sisti supplicates in 
1620 as the Faentine artist whom Francesco 
had brought to make maiolica and porcelain at 
Florence and subsequently at Pisa. In 1613, 
at a féte given at the Pitti Palace, entrance- 
tickets were made of porcellana bearing the 
Medici arms. But these documents do not 
prove that the production of porcelain was 
continued at Pisa; although, after, or even 
prior to, the death of Francesco, pottery 
furnaces may have been established there, and 
Nicold seems to have had a botega at this 
city on his own account. Cosmo II. died in 
1621, and with him ends the history of the 
Medici porcelain. 

Of the interesting little bowl figured at 
pp. 122, 123, and dated 1638, which the Baron 
thinks may probably be of Pisan production, we 
are inclined to think, after a careful examina- 
tion, that, although somewhat translucent, 
the body is a fine, close, and very thin ¢er- 
raglia, saturated by the glaze, rather than 
an artificial porcelain. In this opinion we 
are supported by M. HE. Piot and other 
learned connoisseurs. To the sight, this glaze 
has great resemblance to that used upon the 
Medici ware. The style of decoration, imitat- 
ing that of the Rhodian pottery, agrees 
rather with certain Italian maivlica of a later 
period, some pieces of which bear the inscrip- 
tion “ Candiana,” and one is dated 1637. 
These are supposed to be of Paduan or 
Venetian manufacture; and the cross upon 
the little bowl is further suggestive, as that 
emblem is found upon wares made at both 
those cities. 

This quarto is an important addition to 
the literature of ceramics, and is amply 
illustrated. Some of the cuts are, however, 
badly printed with the text; and it is to be 
regretted that the admirable etching by the 
late Jules Jacquemart, of the grand brocca 
belonging to Baron Gustave de Rothschild 
(No. 28), which was published in the Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts (t. iv., liv. 23), has not been 
secured as a frontispiece to the volume, 

C. D. E. Fortnum. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
PROF. JEBB ON THE RUINS OF TROY. 
The College, Glasgow : Nov, 22, 1882. 

I have to-day seen a letter from Prof. A. H. 
Sayce in the AcADEMY of November 18. My 
friend Prof. Goodwin, who is now at Athens, 
might naturally express surprise at the report 
in the ACADEMY, since, as quoted by Prof. 
Sayce, it does not correctly represent what I 
said. An accurate summary of the paper was 
communicated by the secretary of the Hellenic 
Society to the Athenaeum; and the paper itself 
will be published in full in the next number of 
the Hellenic Society’s Journal. So far as it 
relates to Hissarlik, it embodies the substance 
of a statement which I read at Assos, on 
September 27, 1882, to Prof. Goodwin, Mr. 
Calvert, and Mr. J. T. Clarke, and in which 
they concurred. 

The details of a personal nature relative to 
my tour which Prof. Sayce has endeavoured 
to collect are irrelevant; but they are also 
incorrect. The party included other members 
besides those whom Prof. Sayce names. There 
were no ‘‘Turkish gensdarmes;” and Dr. 
Schliemann, who is quoted about them, was 
notin the Troad. R. CO. JEBB. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mrs. Mark Patrison hopes to have ready 
early next year the monograph on Claude 
which she is writing—in French—for the 
“ Bibliothéque internationale de l’Art.” It will 
have a considerable number of illustrations. 
An early number of the Magazine of Art 
will also have an illustrated article by her 
on “ Edward Poynter, B.A.;” and not a little 
of her best work is given to the lives of French 
artists in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, of 
which “Francois Millet” is the most lengthy, 
and perhaps the most important, that will 
appear in the next volume. 


THE publication by the Fine Art Society of 
Mr. Frederick Wedmore’s Four Masters of 
Etching has been delayed in consequence of the 
temporary loss of an important copper-plate 
destined for an illustration. 


A SERIES of articles on the coins of different 
nations will be published in the <Antiquary 
during next year. The contributors are for the 
most part members of the British Museum 
staff, including Messrs. R. Stuart Poole, Barclay 
V. Head, H. A. Grueber, C. F. Keary, Percy 
Gardner, and Stanley Lane-Poole. 

Tue Bursar of Brasenose College, Oxford 
(Mr. A. J. Butler), has just made the interesting 
discovery that the two chalices and their patens 
belonging to the college, hitherto thought to be 
modern, are really of pre-Reformation work. 
The chalices are both of the same type as the 
Nettlecumbe chalice published by Mr. Cripps in 
his work on old English plate. Their hall- 
mark appears to be of the year 1502. These, 
with the chalice lately discovered by Mr. 
Ferguson in the diocese of Carlisle, and that at 
Little Farringdon, Oxon, bring the known 
number of existing English pre-Reformation 
chalices up to about sixteen. No doubt others 
exist, and will come to light when Mr. Fer- 
guson’s excellent example of cataloguing the 
church plate in each diocese is extended to all 
parts of England. 

A PICTURE (or, more strictly speaking, per- 
haps, a part of a picture) of much beauty and 
some importance has lately been secured for 
the Uffizi, at the moderate price of 12,000 lire. 
At the bottom of a hill which occupies the 
background, and down the side of which 
winds a river or a road (more probably the 
latter, we think), stand a group of persons, 
assembled for some important event, the nature 
of which is at present obscure. An ecclesiastic 
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in richly brocaded robes is the principal figure. 
He appears to be guarded by soldiers, who 
stand on either side of him, holding halberds. 
About him are several figures, one of dark 
complexion, probably intended for a Moor; 
another is a veritable Negro. A personage of 
importance in a dark robe lined with yellow 
is whispering in the ear of the ecclesiastic. In 
front of the principal figures, and stretching 
across the picture, is a heavy beam of wood. 
As this is resting on its edge, and rises slightly 
towards the left, it suggests itself to be part of 
a cross, the transverse beam of which is not 
seen. On it is seated a man, whose feet are 
lost in a hole in the ground. He appears to 
be looking backward towards the ecclesiastic 
with an expression of malicious mirth, A 
possible explanation of the picture is that the 
ecclesiastic is about to be crucified, and the 
hollow in which the sitting figure’s feet are lost 
is the hole which has been dug for the cross. 
This would account for the attitude and ex- 
pression of this figure, who, like a Jack Ketch 
astride his gallows, seems to regard his victim 
with professional mirth. The drawing of all 
the figures is excellent, and the colour very 
rich and luminous. There seems to be little 
doubt that this well-preserved and beautiful 
work is by Carpaccio, an artist hitherto un- 
represented in the famous royal gallery at 
Florence. 


In continuation of our note last weok about 
M. Lenormant’s archaeological tour in Southern 
Italy, we may add that he examined the Via 
Aquilia along its entire length ; that he ascer- 
tained that the Ponte di Silla, usually assigned 
to the Romans, has pointed arches, and is 
really the work of the later Normans, or 
perhaps of the Hohenstaufen; that he dis- 
covered the site of Consilinum, hitherto abso- 
lutely unknown; and that he explored the 
ruins of Velia, which he describes as ‘‘ the 
most important and the best preserved in 
Southern Italy—equal to those of Gnathia and 
only surpassed by those of Paestum.” 


WE cannot congratulate the inhabitants of 
Bedford Park upon the album of chromo-litho- 
graphs illustrating their aesthetic retreat 
which Messrs. Harrison and Sons have pub- 
lished. The chromo-lithographs are nine in 
number, by as many different artists, under the 
general direction of Mr. T. Erat Harrison, who 
has himself contributed one to the series. Asa 
record of architecture only can they be said to 
have an interest; of the trees, the horses, and 
the human creatures the less said the better. 
Mr. J. C. Dollman, however, knows how to 
draw donkeys and dogs. 


YeT more Christmas cards! Messrs. S. 
Hildesheimer and Co. have sent us a bountiful 
selection of their reproductions of those prize 
designs which were exhibited in the Egyptian 
Hall last July. They have been printed by 
Herr W. Hagelberg, of Berlin; and, on the 
whole, very well printed. Among the designs, 
flowers greatly predominate. Some of these 
are extremely handsome, being marked by more 
richness of colour and softness of outline than 
we have seen elsewhere. The figure designs, 
though few, are also above the average. Both 
the photographs and the etchings are on too 
small a scale, and are chiefly remarkable as 
tours de force. The characteristic of Messrs. 8: 
Hildesheimen’s cards is that they are produced 
in so many styles—embossed, on satin, with 
silken fringes, and with folding mounts. The 
printing on satin has been most artistically 
executed. We have seen nothing finer this 
year. 


Wiru the part of Art and Letters for October 
concluded, we fear, an interesting series of papers 
upon modern landscape, which deserves more 
than the passing notice which we are able to 
give to it here. The authorship of these 


eloquent essays is placed beyond doubt by the 
announcement of their approaching appearance 
in the form ofa book. They are written by 
Mr. J. Comyns Carr, who may be congratulated 
upon the successful completion of the first 
volume of Art and Letters and the vigorous 
commencement of the second. Even in these 
days of enterprise in art publications, Aré and 
Letters is a marvel of cheapness and beauty. 


THE distinguished French sculptor Gustave 
Crauck, whose name, we see, is first in the list of 
candidates for the Chair of the late M. Jouffroy, 
has just finished his fine monument to Admiral 
de Coligny. It consists of a statue of Coligny 
supported by his Country and Religion, standing 
on a pedestal ornamented with bas-reliefs. 


TE works employed in casting M. Bartholdi’s 
gigantic statue of ‘‘ Liberty ” have been thrown 
open to the public on Thursdays and Sundays. 
Artists, students, and subscribers are admitted 
free, but other visitors are required either to 
subscribe a small sum or to purchase one of 
the engravings of the monument which are sold 
at the gates. 


THE November exhibition of the Kiinstler- 
verein in Berlin is said to be unusually rich 
in historical or, as the Germans sometimes 
call them, ‘‘monumental” pictures. Anton 
von Werner has a painting of Luther's appear- 
ance before the Reichstag. R. Béhn exhibits 
a “ Thrusnelda,” crowded with figures, in which 
every detail is founded upon conscientious 
archaeological study of primitive German life. 
Hermann von Kaulbach, the son of the re- 
nowned Wilhelm von Kaulbach, sends a picture 
the subject of which might have been suggested 
by his polemical father—Lucretia Borgia dan- 
cing before her father, Alexander VI., her 
brother, Caesar Borgia, and a number of 
courtiers. 


AmonG several admirable photographs re- 
cently published in the Great Historic Gal- 
leries are Van Dyck’s portrait of Snyders from 
Castle Howard, ard Lely’s portrait of the good 
and lovely Elizabeth Hamilton, who married 
the notorious Chevalier de Grammont. 


THE twelfth part of American Etchings con- 

tains a pretty, well-finished view of ‘‘ A Road- 
way near Nyack Turnpike,” by J. Henry Hill. 
The letterpress is made unusually interesting 
by a characteristic letter of advice from Mr. 
Ruskin, dated Brantwood, March 26, 1879, 
which concludes with the following words :— 
‘© Take small sketch-books, always choose subjects 
with some human interest in them, abbey, or 
castle, or village. Finish every drawing from 
corner to corner—don’t go blotting or scrawling, 
and charge low prices, and you will soon make an 
easy, honestly useful, and pleasant living.” 


Mr. Ruskin is said to think highly of two of Mr. 
Hill’s etchings after Turner—viz., “ Bacharach ” 
and “St. Maurice.” Mr. Hill is now engaged in 
making etchings from the works of his father, 
Mr. J. W. Hill, who was an American fol- 
lower of the ‘‘ pre-Raphaelite” school. These 
etchings are to illustrate a biography of Mr. 
J. W. Hill which is about to be published in 
America. 


TuHE first of the illustrated Christmas Annuals 
to reach us is Yule Tide, which is published by 
Messrs. Letts. The stories given seem quite up 
to the standard of such productions; but we 
cannot admire the pictures illustrating the 
“‘Seven Ages of Man.” However, the pre- 
sentation- plate is a first-rate example of colour- 
printing. 

Ir is wonderful how L’ Art manages to provide 
every week fresh subjects of interest. Last 
week the continuation of Ernest Chesneau’s 
appreciative criticism of Madox Brown and a de- 
scription of the monument to Victor Emmanuel 





occupied the text; while a very skilful etching 








by Ramus, from an amusing picture of modern 
society by J. Beraud, supplied the large illustra- 
tion. This week all has changed ; and we are 
given one of Amand Durand’s magnificent repro- 
ductions of Lucas van Leydon’s print of “ David 
playing before Saul.” Lovers of Lucas van 
Leyden will think the number worth obtaining 
for this alone. It illustrates an interesting 
article on the master by Prof. Colvin. 


THE Gazette des Beaux-Arts is again chiefly 
occupied this month with the retrospective 
exhibition of the Union centrale. M. Ephrussi 
contributes a short but appreciative notice of 
the late Clement de Ris; M. Blondel finishes 
his study of ‘‘Modellers in Wax;” M. H. 
Jouin describes the old brick cathedral of Albi ; 
and M. Plon gives the history of a crucifix by 
Benvenuto Cellini, which is engraved by Le 
Rat. The other etching of the number is also 
by Le Rat, after Meisonnier’s “ La Vedette.” 


AmonG forthcoming Ohristmas books, the 
following are promised by the Librairie de 
V’Art :— Paris pittoresque, by M. de Champeaux, 
with ten etchings by Lucien Gautier ; A travers 
Venise, by M. Jules Gourdault, with thirteen 
etchings ; and Artistes anglais contemporains, 
by M. Ernest Chesneau, with thirteen etchings. 
The same house publishes Le Livre de Fortune, 
a collection of two hundred unpublished draw- 
ings of Jean Cousin, from MSS. in the Library 
of the Institute, by M. Ludovic Lalanne. 


M. QUANTIN is doing for old Paris what a 
society is doing among us for the relics of old 
London. He has just published Francois do 
Belleforest’s map, with an Introduction and 
Notes by l’abbé Valentin Dufour. 


M. AmANnD-DuRAND has reproduced in 174 
plates the complete engraved work of Lucas 
van Leyden. ‘Tho accompanying text is by M. 
Georges Duplessis. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Hamy, Keeper of the Trocadéro 
museum, read a paper upon the stone cross 
brought back from Teotihuacan, near the city 
of Mexico, by Dr. Charnay. This monument 
is about four feet high, being a thick-set crose, 
with a relief on one of its faces twisted into the 
shape of a blunted Greek cross; on the base 
are four cones in relief. This is really the 
emblem of Tlaloc, god of storm and rain, and 
the oldest of Mexican divinities. It was the 
large number of these crosses found by the 
Spanish invaders that gave rise to the notion 
that St. Thomas had once preached in Mexico, 
The saint, again, was readily identified with 
Quetzalcoatl, the founder of Toltec civilisdtion. 


AN exhibition of Japanese art is now open in 
Berlin. It is chiefly formed of the celebrated 
collection of Prof. Gierke, of Breslau. We are 
now well used to Japanese art in England, but 
in Berlin it is still somewhat of a novelty; and 
this exhibition, the first that has been opened 
there, excites great interest. 


THE STAGE. 


WE shall speak in something of detail, on the 
earliest occasion, of the new play by Messrs. 
Jones and H. Hermann at the Princess’s—a 
piece remarkable in its own kind, and a distin- 
guished success. ‘To-day we say a few words 
only on the new piece at the Adelphi, written 
by Mr. Charles Reade in collaboration with Mr. 
Pettitt—English dramatists, it now seems, have 
learned to the full, from the French, the value 
of collaboration. ‘he melodramatic element is 
not absent from Mr. Reade’s novels, and ‘‘ Love 
and Money” isa robust melodrama, The plot 
is intricate, yet it is clearly set forth; and, if in 
the characters there is little originality, the 
story interests, and the manner of its exposition 





carries conyiction to the naiye breast. Mr, 
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Reade’s writing is forcible; his brain is fertile 
in the invention of hair-breadth ’scapes. Much 
of the responsibility of the performance rests 
upon Mr. Clynds, now an accepted actor of 
melodrama. Mr. Proctor plays well the 
secondary character of a revengeful miner; Mr. 
Ryder assumes a military réle with discretion 
and dignity. The part of the heroine falls to 
the lot of Miss Amy Roselle, whom the theatrical 
world recognises as one of our most capable 
actresses, with gifts alike of comedy and pathos. 
But it is not in such a character as that of Mary 
Hope that the lady is really seen at her best. 
‘*Love and Money” pleases the great public, 
and has every prospect of a run. 

AT the Court Theatre, which re-opened a few 
days ago, Mr. Godfrey’s “ Parvenu,” continuing 
its successful career of last season, remains 
Sa in the bill. It is supplemented, 

owever, by a comedietta, interpreted by Mr. 
Arthur Cecil and Miss Carlotta Addison, and 
familiar already to a good many readers, albeit 
new to the stage. This is ‘Picking up the 
Pieces,” one of the little dramas in a book by 
Mr. Julian Sturgis which has been well received. 
But “ Picking up the Pieces” is somehow a 
fragile thing at the theatre. It has several 
negative virtues ; few positive. Still, itis written 
daintily and discreetly, and is to be com- 
mended as an effort to interest the public for 
half-an-hour in pathos which is not maudlin, 
and in comedy which is not farce. 

Messrs. Sampson Low have lately sent us 
The English Dramatists of To-day, by William 
Archer. It is one of not a few books of which 
the appearance betrays the renewed interest 
which a somewhat cultivated public is now 
expected to take in the affairs of the theatre; 
and it is a volume distinctly calculated to 
extend and to deepen that interest. Most of 
what has been written lately, in book form at 
least, on the English stage has been written 
with reference to the stage of the past; but 
here is a book of between three and four 
hundred pages of by no means diffuse writing 
which concerns itself wholly with modern 
dramatists. And what a body of men they 
really are, and how much literature have they 
produced among that which is not literary at 
all! Modern dramatists Mr. Archer—who is 
a very thoughtful, if sometimes too severe, 
critic—divides into two classes. One of the 
two he calls ‘‘ Playwrights of Yesterday ;” and 
under that heading he briefly, yet carefully, 
discusses T. W. Robertson, and such living 
men as Dion Boucicault and Charles Reade, 
who belong to an elder school. The second 
class—Albery, Gilbert, Byron, Pinero, G. R. 
Sims, and others—he treats at much greater 
length, though not always more happily ; but 
to his treatment there always attaches that 
interest which belongs to work in which the 
writer himself is clearly and undeniably inter- 
ested. Mr. Archer imports into his writing 
the interest that comes of concentrated atten- 
tion ; his “ eye is on the object,” in the fashion- 
able phrase; and a certain piquancy appertains 
to his volume by reason of the quotations he 
makes, whenever he can, from a series of 
writings which the public knows only from 
having heard the dialogue on the stage. We 
could wish that Mr. Gilbert's plays and Mr. 
Albery’s, and some by even younger men, were 
more read than they are. With all the faults 
of contemporary dramatists, the public has 
little conception of how much contemporary 
dramatists have done that is not hopelessly 
ephemeral, that is not inevitably mere play- 
wright’s task instead of the work of men of 
literature. Why, many an accepted novel has 
been furnished with a far scantier supply of 
excellent things, with characters less sharply 
defined, with dialogue incomparably duller, than 
have gone to the making of one drama which 
the cultivated person mentions with indifference 





or with patronising approval, or with no thought 
for it but that it has amused him for an hour 
before the footlights. But we cannot forget, 
on the other hand, that some of the best 
dramatic work of recent days is not available 
to the reader; it has never been published— 
but then it would probably be published if there 
were a public to ask for it. To return, however, 
to Mr. Archer and the matter of his book. He 
places Mr. Albery very high, and on the whole, 
and especially by certain extracts, justifies the 
faith that is in him. From “Two Roses” he 
quotes the really wonderful bit of dialogue in 
which Digby Grant induces Mrs. Cupps to with- 
draw her request for the payment of her little bill, 
and that yet more effective passagein which, 
after he has become enriched, he keeps his 
much-esteemed but humble friends at arm’s 
length by the offer of ‘‘a little cheque.” 
Another piece of comedy dialogue by Mr. 
Albery his critic cites approvingly from another 
and a less-known piece. But here, though 
Mr. Albery’s words may be witty, we are quite 
unable to allow that they are appropriate. The 
world in which the funny conversation between 
Tom and Jennie takes place the very moment 
after an unexpected return is not a world 
peopled by the humanity we know. But 
again, from another play of Mr. Albery’s, Mr. 
Archer cites quite admirable passages, one of 
which is so poetical as to remind us of the fact 
that we live in a day when, with the exception 
of Browning, Tennyson, Swinburne, and Morris, 
our real poets are chiefly those whose writings 
are not called “poetry.” The most poetical 
English imagination—the thing that gives 
poetry its true value—has gone for the most 
part into the higher criticism and the higher 
prose fiction. Rarely does it find itself allied 
with efforts at ingenious verse. Mr. Archer’s 
treatment of Mr. Henry J. Byron seems to us 
too severe. There is nothing quite so appalling 
in that Cockney element Mr. Archer protests 
against as he is disposed to believe; and a 
critic of larger tolerance—of tolerance even of 
witty vulgarity—would be a better critic of Mr. 
Byron. One of Mr. Archer’s best chapters is 
that on the “Dramatists of Yesterday,” to 
which we have briefly referred already. 
Considering the mass of facts he has to 
deal witb, there is nothing remarkable in 
an occasional mistake, and we think we 
notice a mistake in his remarks on ‘‘ Masks 
and Faces.” He uses the play more than once 
as an illustration of the defects or the character- 
istics of Mr. Charles Reade, as if Mr. Charles 
Reade had done everything in the play, and 
Mr. Tom Taylor had had no share in it, and, 
further, as if the play had been written only 
after Mr. Reade’s novel. Now, the play is 
confessedly the work of the two authors; and, 
furthermore, Mr. Tom Taylor told the writer of 
these lines that it was written before the story, 
and that the story arose out of it. Mr. Archer 
is dreadfuily severe—we grant that he is like- 
wise amusing—about ‘‘Never Too Late to 
Mend.” On the whole, he does justice to 
“Drink,” a remarkable piece even when con- 
sidered quite apart from Mr, Charles Warner's 
astounding performance of the principal char- 
acter. Mr. Archer’s praise, both of author and 
player, or adapter and player, is justified. 
But we must also quote with approval a very 
penetrating remark that ‘‘the total absti- 
nence sermons of Goujet produced the effect of 
mere anti-climax and bathos. They put into 
words, and these not very just or logical, what 
the whole piece put in tne terrible logic of 
action and fact.” We have taken occasion to 
find some fault with Mr. Archer’s volume in 
matters of detail, and likewise for a tone once 
or twice unduly severe, but it is plain, we trust, 
that on the whole the volume is to be com- 
mended to the reader as dealing sagaciously and 
shrewdly with a difficult theme. 





MUSIC. 
RECENT OONCERTS. 


On Monday, November 13, the programme at 
the Popular Concerts included four instrau- 
mental works: two of the composers belonging 
to the classical, and two to the romantic, period. 
Respecting the quartett in D by Mozart, and 
the so-called ‘‘ Bird Quartett” by Haydn (op. 
33, No. 3), we have only to say that they were 
most admirably interpreted by Mdme. Néruda 
and Messrs. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti. We 
much doubt whether any quartett novelties 0’ 
the present day will sound so fresh ant 
beautiful a hundred years hence as do now 
these masterpieces, written about a century ago. 
Haydn and Mozart not only prepared the way 
for Beethoven, but wrote wale that will edify 
and please as long as music continues to be an 
art. Mdlle. Janotha chose for her solo Chopin’s 
sonata in B minor (op. 58). The Polish com- 
poser wisely kept, as a rule, to works of small 
form and prescribed rhythm; and in these he 
excelled. His three pianoforte sonatas, apirt 
from their difficulties, have never been popular. 
In the sonata form, Chopin is out of his 
element; he has neither “= to say, nor 
the right way of saying it. The scherzo of 
op. 58 is, however, very graceful, and the largo 
is full of poetical inspiration. The first and 
last movements are less attractive, and far more 
difficult to play. Mdlle. Janotha’s interpreta- 
tion of the work was excellent, though perhaps 
at times a little lacking in power. By way of 
encore she gave a most delicate performance of 
Chopin’s ‘‘ Berceuse.” Mr. Harper Kearton 
sang songs by Mendelssohn and Weber. 

On Monday, November 20, came the first 
important novelty of the season—a quartett in 
D major by Dvorak for pianoforte, violin, viola, 
and violoncello. Two chamber works by the 
Czech composer have already been introduced 
at these concerts—a quartett and a sextett, 
both for stringed instruments. The pianoforte 
quartett belongs to a much earlier period. The 
vivid nationality stamped upon the works 
already known to us is here also strongly 
manifest. The opening allegro is full of interest ; 
but though, on a first hearing, by means of 
short phrases, striking modulations, and peculiar 
rhythms, the attention of the listener is ab- 
sorbed, we doubt whether further acquaintance 
with it would reveal that depth of thought and 
workmanship which give to certain works their 
power and long life. In place of a slow movement 
we have a simple and plaintive melody, with 
five variations and a short coda. The theme is 
characteristic, and the variations delicate and 
effective. They are very quaint and fanciful. 
The composer was wise in not writing too many ; 
there is in them a certain mannerism which, 
however pleasing, will not bear to be prolonged. 
The peculiar duel of keys in the fourth varia- 
tion reminds us of a similar passage in 
Schu bert’s impromptu in E flat (op. 90, No. 2). 
The finale, in rondo form, is bright and spark- 
ling. How strongly Dvorak is influenced by 
the songs of his native land and by Schubert's 
music may be seen all through this quartett. 
It was admirably performed by Mr. Charles 
Hallé, Mdme. Néruda, Herr Straus, and Sig. 
Piatti. Mr. Hallé played as solo Schubert's 
sonata in A (posthumous op. 140), and in- 
terpreted this long but fine work in his best and 
most finished style. An extract from a news- 
paper of 1866 was given in the programme- 
book, in which it was stated that Mr. Hallé, in 
playing this sonata, omitted the “repeat” of 
the first movement, thus depriving his listeners 


of four bars. Last Monday, however, in spite 


of the length of the movement, he took the 
repeat. Some musicians —— to abolish 
“ repeats ;” others naturally hesitate, on account 
of the necessity sometimes incurred, as in this 
case, of leaving out important bars written by 
the composer. J. S. SHEDLOCK. 





